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Don Juan: With a Biographical Account of Lord Byron 
and his Family ; Anecdotes of his Lordship’s Travels 
and Residence in Greece, at Geneva, §c. Including, 
also, a Sketch of the Vampyre Family. 8vo. pp. 156. 
London, 1819. 


Wuen we reviewed the ‘real original Don Juan,’ which 
we felt no hesitation in ascribing to Lord Byron, we ob- 
grved, that although his lordship had hinted at adding 
some additional cantos to his poem, it was very probable 
that he would be anticipated*. In this conjecture we were 
not mistaken, for §* Lo! another and another still sue- 
ceeds,” Last week, we noticed a political Don Juan; we 
have now before us, the birth, parentage, education, and 
adventures of the noble bard himself, under the character 
of the Spanish Gallaut, all viewed with a jaundiced eye, 
and written with a pen dipped in gall. ; 

A more wanton personal attack has séldom been made 
on an individual, than this on Lord Byron, and nothing 
but the expectation, that any thing associated with a name 
so celebrated would ensure a ready sale, could have in- 
duced it. We are not insensible to the errors of his lord- 
ship, and we have freely expressed our opinions on the 
licentious character of his last poem, but that any indivi- 
dual, sheltering himself under the mask of his being un- 
known, should seek to place the follies of youth and the 
vices of maturer age in battle array against one who has 
hot the same means of defending himsclf, is illiberal and 
unjustifiable, 

That Lord Byron, in his youth, could have little hopes 
of succeeding to the peerage is admitted, but that he was 
ever * ragged,’ or in danger of 

‘ Starving upon his native hill or plain,’ 
we will no more pelieve than that he needed ‘ hospitable 
aid,’ when— 
‘ A peerage came, 
And gave our beggar boy a nobler name.’ 

It has been well observed, ‘ that personal defects form 
atempting source of pleasantry,’ and that ‘ a dozen jokes 
may be endorsed upon a hump-back.’ Our author seems 
‘Ware of this, and has been anxious to tell his readers, 

th in prose and verse, that Lord Byron, Ike Walter 

Cott, is lame, or as it is called, § club-footed,’ and that— 


c 
Our hero’s foot was round as any bowl.’ 


Such are a few of the objections which we make to this 
poem, nor does it possess sufficient merit to palliate 
much less redeem them. But we will not condemn an- 
eard, and shall therefore select a few stanzas, which, 
rete by ho means the most objectionable, will, we 

ink, justify the opinion we have given. The readers of 





Vou! * See Literary Chronicle, Nos, 9 aud 10. 


newspapers will readily know all the allusions in the 
following extract :-— 
‘ But noble blood we see degenerate grows— 
blonours there are that will not bear the keeping— 
The stream again at length as vulgar flows 
As that in meanest veins we may see creeping— 
And hence we sometimes witness curious shows, 
A Mar!/borough pawning plate—a Ceci/ peeping 
Through window-blinds to catch the longing eyes 
Of milliner’s apprentice—glorious prize ! 
Hence we perceive with feclings that belong 
‘Lo indignation and to pity too, 
(lor there are sympathies so very strong 
‘That injured nature cannot them subdue) 
Lords of the soil, whose noble names have long 
for generous deeds received from fame their due, 
Driving their helpless vassals from the land e 
And spreading misery with a stern command ; 


Siriplings from gaming tables and the stews, 
As pennyless, as haggard, and as fell 
As the vile harpies whom such spendthrifts choose 
‘Yo harbour with, and crowd their mimic hell, 
Issuing with hands unhallowed to abuse 
Their fathers’ well earned honours ;—even to sell 
Their coffin lids—so monstrously uncivil— 
‘To raise the wind—such acts would raise the devil ;— 
Chathams and Nelsons hoarding up their bags 
Of money, from the public squeezed in taxes 5 
And men with stars that should be wearing rags, 
If we could rightly sean their parallaxes ; 
Princes delighted clasping kitchen hags 
Reeling like Saturn on a drunken axis, 
Move pleased the poker or the spit to wield, 
‘Than Britain’s glorious sceptre and her shield! 


There is some truth in the description of our hero's 
first quitting England :— 

‘No tender accents breath’d in his farewell, 

Such as a man who loves his native Jand 
Pours with a saddening heart upon the gale 

Which fans the bark that wafts him from its strand ; 
These are sweet sympathies that only dwell 

In breasts where virtue’s purest blooms ge 
Our Childe, whom Fortune’s smile thus lifted high, 
Saw Albion’s cliffs recede without a sigh. 


Though pampered thus with wealth (3 right divine, 
And honoured far beyond his own desert, 
He seemed to feel as if no ray benign 
Had fallen upon his birth and warmed his heart. 
As if the ancient glories of his line 
Had fallen at leneth on an unworthy part; 
Ungrateful, lepros’ed o’er with discontent, 
Railing at Heaven and human kind, he went.’ 


We pass over all the reputed adventures at school, at 
Cambridge, in Spain and Portugal, and in the Grecian 
Island, as well as the loves of Don Juan and Berinthia, 
to come to his sentimeuts and feelings on passing over 
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those fields of British glery, Creci and Waterloo, since 
they are much fairer game for the satirist :— 


-Unpitied by the world, his sole delight 


Venice, and his acquaintance with the * Vampyre Family,’ 
are among the best stanzas in the poem :— 
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‘To sour misanthropy abandoned quite, 
Gloomy and dark, and more than ever railing 

At fortune and mankind, our wayward wight 
On life’s tumultuous sea again was sailing ; 


‘l'o seek and magnify each human failing ; 
O’er Glory’s fields he passed, and ‘Thraldom’s pyre, 
Without one spark of exultation’s fire. 


In vain that heart, which paused not to impart 

To woman’s bosom an eternal wound, 
Claims kindred with each great, each noble heart, 

In England’s page for patriot deeds renowned, 
That felt on Marston’s heath the fatal dart, 

And dyed in Cressy’s vale the ensanguined ground— 
That blood which flowed so free for England’s sake, 
No triumphs now for Albion’s sons can wake. 


O’er Europe’s late Thermopylz he trod, 
Where Britain triumph’d, tho’ her bravery’s flower 
Bleeding was laid on war’s empurpled sod, 
And stern ambition met its vengetul hour; 
But ah, he glow’d not @ his fathers glow’d, 
Who fearless bore the van of Edward’s power: 
The modern “ Hubert” only ceased his railings 
‘To string ‘* old Robert’s” harp to childish wailings. 
The fall of that imperial diadem 
That blazed afar with unpropitious light, 
Like war’s red star, and set the world in flame, 
He mourned as set in everlasting night; 
And cried on Gaul and Gallic heroes ** shame,” 
Though he had gloried in the eagle’s flight 
‘To Etba’s rock, and bade the vulture’s part 
[lis muse perform, to wound the hero’s heart.’ 


The bard’s residence on the Lake of Geneva, and at 


‘ In rival conclave there and dark diyan, 

He met and mingled with the Vampyre crew, 
Who hate the virtues and the form of man, 

And strive to bring fresh monsters into view ; 
Who mock the inscrutable Almighty’s plan, 

By seeking truth and order to subdue— 
Scribblers, who fright the novel reading train 
With mad creations of th’ unsettled brain. 


There Frankenstein was hatched—the wretch abhorred 
W ma hares we Sh——y saw in horrid dream, 

Plying his task where human bones are stored, 

_ And there the Vampyre quatfed the living stream 

From beauty’s veins—such sights could joy afford 

- lo this strange coterie, glorying in each theme, 

hat wakes disgust in other minds—Lord Harold 

Sung wildly too, but none knew what he carolled. 


}rom the wild waste of waters and mountains, 
And gloomy minds that pleasure never fills, 
He roamed to lovely Venice, where the fountains 
Of love and joy unlock their sparkling rills 
At the gay carnival; where you may count tens 

Of thousands, reckless of their swinging bills, 
In the voluptuous Gondola gaily riding, 
Like Cleopatra at her helm presiding, 


5 


But there, eventhere, where pleasure spreads o’er all 
A sweet delirium, an oblivion kind, 
The misanthrope was deaf to rapture’s call, 
And even to beauty’s loveliest charms was blind— 
Borne o’er the wave in many a dying fall, 
Not music’s softest strains could sooth his mind— 
He stood upon the bridge, like man of sighs, 
And shut his ears, and clos’d bis jaundiced eyes. 





So when the happy carnival is o’er, 
You hear of nothing but repentance sad, 
And sermons treating of the tempter’s power, 
Enough to drive a common sinner mad; 
And thus a solemn methodist will lour 
On all he thinks are radically bad— 
Though there are, out of Venice, some that preach, 
Who in the sixth command have made a breach. 


Here then we’ll leave our wandering poet planning 
Some tale to speak the colour of his mind, 

Querulous and dark, nor too correctly scanning 
The moral of his story, or the kind 

Ofheroes whom his fancy’s ever spawning 
And setting up as beings most refined— 

Juan the profligate, poor whipt AZazeppa, 

The discontented Childe, or silly Beppo.’ 


From the poem, we pass to the notes, which, though 
often employed to embitter the text, are, on the whole, 
less objectionable, and contain some information which 
few readers will not deem interesting. We quote an ac- 
count of Lord Byron’s family, which, it will be seen, is 
both by its antiquity, rank, and the merits of many of the 
individuals, ‘ right noble ’— 

‘The family of Byron were early seated at the lordship 
of Clayton, in Lancashire. Sir Richard Byron, who died in 
1398, acquired possessions in anos agape by marrying 
the heiress of Colewick of Colewick. His descendant, Sir 
John Byron, of Colewick, took part with Henry, Earl of 
Richmond, at the battle of Bosworth; and died in 1488, 
His grandson, Sir John Byron, had a grant of the priory of 
Newstead, in Nottinghamshire, in 1540. His son, ce John, 
had three sons and five daughters, of whom Margery was 
mother of Colonel John Hutchinson, the parliamentarian, 
whose memoirs were some time since published. 

‘Sir Nicholas Byron, the eldest son, was an eminent loyal- 
ist, who having distinguished himself in the wars of the low 
countries, was appointed governor of Chester, in 1642. Lord 
Clarendon says, ‘** he was a soldier of very good command, 
who being a person of great affability and dexterity, as well as 
martial knowledge, gave great life to the designs of the well 
affected there; and, with the encouragement of some gentle- 
men of North Wales, in a short time raised such a power of 
horse and foot, as made often skirmishes with the enemy; 
sometimes with notable advantage; never with any signal 
loss.’’ 

‘ He had two sons, who both died without issue ; and his 
younger brother, Sir John, became their male heir: this per- 


son was made a knight of the bath, at the coronation of 


James I. He had eleven sons, of whom the major part distin- 
guished themselves for their loyalty and gallantry on the side 
of Charles I. Sir Thomas, a younger son, commanded the 
Prince of Wales’s regiment at the battle of Hopton Heath; 
and Lord Clarendon calls him ‘ a gentleman of great cour- 
age, and very good conduct, who charged with good exect- 
tion.” His elder brother, Sir John Byron, makes a conspl- 
cuous o in the pages of that noble historian, for his actl- 
vity, and the important commands entrusted to him. “ In 
truth,” says he, ‘ there was no gentleman in the kingdom of 
a better reputation among all sorts of men.’’ 

‘On his appointment to the lieutenancy of the Tower of 
London, the opponents of the court remonstrated; and the 
king answered, that ‘* he did not expect, having preferred 4 
person of a known fortune and unquestionable reputation to 
that trust, he should have been pressed to remove him with- 
out any particular charge ;” but afterwards, when Sir John 
himself desired to be ‘« freed from the agony and vexation 0 
that place,” his majesty consented to the alteration. 

‘ He was created Lord Byron, Oct. 24, 1643, witha colla- 
teral remainder to his brothers. After various honourable 
services, he was, on the decline of the king’s affairs, appointe 
governor to the Duke of York; in which office he died 
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France, in 1652, without issue. His brother, Richard, be- 
came second Lord Byron; he was knighted by Charles I, and 
had acommand ai the battle of Edgehill. He Was governor 
of Appleby Castle, 27 | also distinguished himself in the go- 
vernment of Newark. He died 1679, aged seventy-four, and 
it is recorded on his tomb, in the church of Huncknal Torkard, 
that, “¢ with the rest of his family, being seven brothers, he 
fjithfully served King Charles I, in the civil wars,” and that 
they “‘ suffered much for their loyalty, and lost all their for- 
tunes; yet it pleased God so to bless the honest endeavours 
of the said Richard, Lord Byron, that he repurchased part of 
their ancient inheritance, which he left to his posterity, with 
3 laudable memory for great piety and charity.” 

‘His son William, third Lord Byron, died 1695, leaving his 
son William, fourth peer, who died at Newstead Abbey, 
1736, leaving five sons, of whom John, the second, was the 
well known admiral; but William, the eldest, became fifth 
eer, and died, without surviving issue male, May 19, 1791, 
on which the honour fell to his great nephew, George Gordon 
Byron, the present and sixth Lord Byron. 

‘The mother of the present lord was Miss Gordon, of 
Gight. She is said to have been the last of that branch of the 
fymily who are descended from the Princess Jane Stuart, 
daughter of James If, of Scotland, who married the Earl of 
Huntley; from the elder branch, the Countess of Sutherland 
1s descended. John Byron, his lordship’s father, died soon 
after his son was born. William, the heir apparent, who had 
gone into the army, was killed inthe island of Corsica, aconsi- 
derable time before the death of his grandfather; on which 
event his cousin becaine the heir presumptive to the title; 
which sometime after, by the death of the old lord, his grand- 
uncle, devolved upon him, while he was yet very young.’ 

The rest of the notes consist of extracts from Lord By- 
ron’s poems,—the Edinburgh Review,—Peter’s Letters 
tohis Kinsfolks,x—Dodwel!’s Tour,—Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, &c. &c. Among the poems, is that which can 
never be too much censured, * A Sketch from Private 
Life;? and in thus giving it 2 renewed circulation, we 
cannot but condemn the author of the work before us. 
Of a very different opinion we are with respect to re- 
printing one of the earliest, but most beautiful of all his 
lordship’s productions, § The Adieu to Newstead Abbey.’ 
As this poem is not, (we believe,) printed in the collected 
works of Lord Byron, we shail here insert it :— 

‘Thro’ thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds whistle ; 

Thou, the hall of my fathers, art goue to decay ; 

In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 
Have chok’d up the rose, which late bloom’d in the way. 


Of the mail-cover’d barons, who proudly to battle, 
Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine’s plain, 

The escutcheon and shield, which with every blast rattle, 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 


No more doth old Robert, with harp stringing numbers, 
Raise a flame in the breast, for the war-jaurell’d wreath ; 

Near Askelon’s towers, John of Horitston* slumbers, 
Unnerv’d is the hand of his minstrel, by death. 


Paul and Hubert too sleep in the valley of Cressy, 

For the safety of Edward and England they fell ; 

My fathers! the tears of your country recress you ; 
Ow you fought! how you died! still herannals can tell. 


On Marston}, with Rupert{, ’gainst traitors contending, 
Four brothers enrich’d with their blood the bleak field ; 
For the rights of a monarch, their country defending, 
Till death their attachment to royalty seal’d. 


* Horitston Castle, Derbyshire, an ancientseat of the Byron family. 
t * The battle of Marston Meor, where the adherents of Charles 
I were defeated,’ 
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Though a tear dim his eye, at this sad separation, 

Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret ; 
l'ar distant he goes, with the same emulation, 

The fame ot his fathers he ne’er can forget. 
That fame and that memory, stil! will he cherish, 

He vows, that he ne’er will disgrace your renown ; 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish: 

When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own.’ 

We cannot conclude without again entering our protest 
against this attack ona noble bard, whose talents entitle 
him to a more decent and respectful treatment. It is, 
however, one of those instances of mere book-making 
which are so numerous in our days, and which seek to en- 
graft, on a well known and well earned reputation, those 
productions which of themselves could never obtain the 
slightest currency. 
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History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muscat ; together with 
an Account of the Countries and People of the Persian 
Gulph, particularly of the Wahabees. By Shaik Man- 
sur, a Native of Rome. Translated trom the Italian 
MS. 8vo. pp. 174. Londou, 1819. 

In a preface, principally remarkable for its length, we 
learn incidentally, that Shaik Mansur isa Mr. Vincenzo 
Maurizi, who, * inflamed by the spirit of liberty,’ when 
his country, (Italy,) was torn to pieces by the disastrous 
consequences of the French invasion, passed to Constan- 
tinop!e; from thence into Asia, ‘making a considerable 
stay in each country, and obtaining, at each step, a know- 
ledve of the language and manners of the inhabitants At 
the capital of the Ottoman empire, he was physician to 
the Captain Pacha, Seyd Alt; in Anatolia and Egypt, his 
practice among private indiy duals was very extensive ; at 
Mocca, he was considered an accredited agent from the 
French government; and at Muscat, a city on the shores 
of the Persian Gulph, he atteuded the Sultan profession- 
aliy, and commanded Ins armies. At Bagdad, he pres 
scribed forthe chief inhabitants, end, at Curdistan, he had 
the post of director of the artillery, under the son of the 
King of Persia. Jn Aderbijan, our author was taken pri- 
soner by the Russians, and, being released, he proceeded 
to eheran, where he was ¢ neariy successful in the mas 
nagement ofavery delicate aflair, in which General de Gare 
dane hed completely failed? From Persia he went to In- 
dia, and, having touched at Brazil in his way to Europe, 
met with an unfortunate catastrophe, which reduced him 
to the lowest degree of misery; and, lastly, he arrived in 
London to give an account of bis adventures, The aus 
thor tells us, that although he ‘teft Europe a youth un- 
practiced in polities,’ yet he became ¢ gradually trans- 
formed into an artificial diplomatist,’ and that this change 
in his character is carefully traced in this work. The 
reason for adopting the name of Shaik Mansur he thus 
relates :-— 

‘Upon the author’s first interview with the Sultan Seyd 

Said, his name was asked; on being told Vincenzo, he sard, 

‘«¢ | do not understand you, tell me the meaning of it in the 

Arabic language.” ‘The author, at this moment, remember- 

ing that his friend, Padre Vincenzo, a missionary in Egypt, 





‘ t ‘Son of the Elector Palatine, and related to Charles I; he af- 
‘wards commanded the fleet, in the reign of Charles II.’ 


was known to the Christian Arabs under the name of Abou 
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Mansur, immediately replied, Mansur, which, in Arabic, 
signities victorious. This coincidence gave the Arab mo- 
narch, who entertained the most warlike ideas, great delight, 
and induced him to exclaim, with seeming pleasure, ‘* Well, 
then, I shall always call you Shatk Mansur.” Shaik means 
chief.’ 

Seyd Said, the present Sultan of Muscat, it appears, 
usurped the throne of his elder brother, by assassinating 
him, and, by treachery to his cousin, with whom he had 
agreed to share the supreme power, should their conspi- 
racy be successful; but once on the throne, he would not 
divideits power. The following is our author’s account 
of the sultan, and of Muscat and its inhabitants :— 


‘Seyd Said is a good looking young man, of moderate sta- 
ture and florid complexion ; his manners are lively and agree- 
able, and he possesses a sound understanding, which always 
makes him eager to acquire information from the Europeans 
who arrive at Mascat, concerning those arts which his own 
countrymen cannot teach him. His constant love of justice, 
and distinguished clemency, the effects of which are felt, not 
only by his own subjects, but even by his domestic slaves, 
make us endeavour to forget the deep atrocity of that crime 
which placed him on the throne. 

‘ The city of Mascat, his residence, is situated upon a pro- 
montory, extending some distance into the sea, in 23’, 32°, 
north latitude, and, being surrounded by rocky and lofty 
mountains, which reflect the rays of a burning sun, the heat 
is very troublesome to the inhabitants, and still more so to 
foreigners, who are unaccustomed to it. 

‘The port of Mascat is circular, and is formed by an islet, 
about an Italian mile in circumference, which is immediately 
opposite the city, and renders the anchorage very secure; 
some wells in the neighbourhood afford a supply of excellent 
water; vegetables and fruit also abound; the fatter consists 
of dates, lemons, oranges, &c. &c. Poultry are reared in 
large ne a the cattle are numerous, mi to be bought 
very cheaply. ‘The sea affords plenty of tish, which, together 
with rice and dates, form the chief sustenance of the inhabi- 
tants; and the surplus of the former, extraordinary as it may 
appear, principally supports their oxen, cows, and other cat- 
tle. If the master of a ship is desirous of having the very 
best water, he should fill his casks at some wells about a mile 
inland; although that of the Sarcar, (which is furnished by 
the government,) is very tolerable, since the sultan has caused 
a canal to be dug, which conveys it to the beach. Upon the 
whole, there isno place so well provided with this first neces- 
sary, in the Gulf of Persia; a circumstance which has, pers 
haps, mainly contributed to its commercial superiority. 

‘ The shores of the Muscatian territory abound with an in- 
finite number of shell-fish of fine flavour and beautiful shells, 
a great — of which are constantly found without inhabi- 
tants; they are often dragged up from the bottom of the sea, 
where the brilliant variety of their colours render them con- 
spicuous at a considerable depth, for the water is as clear as 
crystal. When the sky was unclouded during the absence of 
the moon, I have found the nights almost as light as when 
that luminary, in European countries, shines in all her splen- 
dour, from the brightness of the stars, and the coruscation of 
the waves, on whose bosom each planet and constellation was 
painted in its original glory; to this may be added, that the 
sea universally abounds with many tribes of phosphorescent 
animals. ‘The lofty rocks, which surround the port of Mascat, 
are totaily without vegetable covering, except a few stunted 
bushes; yet foxes, called talep, by the Arabs, are found on 
the island which forms its entrance; these animals can have 
no means of sustenance, except the fish they may chance to 
catch; waterthere isnone, but what may remain inthe crevices 
of the rocks after rain, but this must be an uncommon re- 
source, as sometimes not a shower falls during a whole year; 
in that case, therefore, the blood of the fish can be the only 
liquid within their reach. 
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‘The greater part of Mascat is well built, of stone, and 
when I left it, Seyd Said was busily erecting a handsome pa- 
lace in the style of European architecture; which, when com- 
pleted, will form an agreeable contrast with the more ancient 

artofthe town. A church, built by the Portuguese, in 1539, 
is still in existence; in appearance it resembles a monastery 
and serves as a place of Judicature; the present name, f) 
Gresa, is doubtless corrupted from the Portuguese, egreja, 
which signifies church. 

‘ Sevd Said has surrounded his capital with a thin wall, byt 
the barrier of steep rocks which nature has formed, and on which 
watch towers are erected, and sentries constantly placed, 
afford it a much more secure protection. Two old Porty- 

uese castles defend the port, of which one is formidable, 

rom its size and advantageous situation, on the summit of g 
peninsulated rock: the largest is called by the Arabs, Mara. 
nee or Merani, and the smaller, Jelalee or Gelali ; perhaps 
these names may bear some resemblance to the original ap 
pellations. There are also two batteries erected by the 
Arabs. ; : 

‘ The population of Mascat is considerable, though its ex. 
act amount is uncertain, from the constant influx of foreigners, 
produced by its extensive trade; the merchants are numer. 
ous, some of them possessing capitals of a million of dollars ; 
among the citizens are 4000 Banians, or Beniani, whose indus- 
try is particularly conspicuous; there are few Jews, and no 
Christians, except accidental travellers. 

‘In the want of correct data, I shall not probably exceed 
the reality, by stating the number of inhabitants, in 1802, to 
have been near 60,000. The common dress is a cloak of 
white linen or fine muslin, with a turban to cover the head; 
but such expensive articles can only be afforded by those in 
good circumstances ; the poor here, as in the greater part of 
Arabia, are half naked; and it is a general custom among 
them, to wear a leathern girdle, which keeps their rags toge- 
ther; this ligature is so tight, that it forms a cicatrice on the 
skin of the Joins, and serves to hold paper, an inkstand, a 
knife; in short, whatever they possess: for an Arab, like 
another Diogenes, usually carries all his worth upon his per- 
son. The women seldom wear veils, except the wives of the 
Sceks, who imitate the general dress of oriental ladies and 
the richer class of courtesans from Persia, and other coun- 
tries, who swarm in this capital, and are considered the most 
beautiful women of Homan. 

‘The municipal administration of Mascat is directly super- 
intended by Seyd Said himself, or, in his absence, by some of 
his nearest relations ; and the police resembles that of other 
oriental cities, in being absolutely despotic, and often directed 
by superstition and caprice ; however, the property of indivi- 
duals is generally safe, and particularly of Europeans, on ac- 
count of the respect in which the English are held; notwith- 
standing that the Arabs detest the Franks, and are often lay- 
ing plots against them, the traveller will sometimes meet with 
instances of great friendship when he most stands in need of 
assistance.’ 


Seyd Said reigns over a country extending along the 
Persian Gulf, about three hundred Italian miles from 
north-west to south-east, and, from the coast, about one 
hundred miles into the interior. Besides his dominions 
on the west side of the Persian Gulf, he possesses all the 
maritime part of Mecrau, the city of Beuder Abasi, on 
the opposite shore of the gulf, and the islands of Kesm, 
Larek, Ormuz, and Zanguebar; at the last place, the 
slave-trade is carried on to so great an extent, that ‘ the 
sultan derives an annual revenue of 75,000 dollars from 
the impious traffic.” The customs of Muscat are farm 
at a rent of 18,000 dollars, annually. Seyd Said retains, 
constantly, in his pay, 2000 foreign soldiers, which, toge 
ther with some hundreds of Arabs, and his own negro slaves» 





form a body of 3000 men; which, in case of war, he can 
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increase to 15,000 or 20,000 infantry, and 1000 cavalry, to 
the equipment of which all the merchants contribute, as 
the ordinary revenues would be insufficient. 

Tothe north of the kingdom of Muscat, are several towns, 
possessed by an A rabic tribe, called Giovasseom, wholly 
unnoticed by Niebuhr. Their founder was a Seck, 
named Giasom, who pitched his tent on a point of land, 
rather elevated, which, being conspicuous for the ships 
passing by, was called, by the sailors, Ras-el-Keima, or 
the point of the tent; and, in process of time, a town being 
built, the original name was transferred to it. The Gio- 
yasseoin have embraced the doctrines of a rising sect, the 
Vaabi, whose rapid progress has completely changed the 
political relations of almost every country in this part of 
the world. The origin avd progress of this sect is cu- 
rious -— 

‘ About the middle of the last century, a man, named Ab- 
dulwahab, or Abdulvaab, a native of Hellah, or Ellad, on the 
banks of the Euphrates, pretended to have a vision, in which 
a flame appeared to issue from his body and burn to ashes all 
the neighbouring country ; he confided the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance which had befallen him, toa Mullah, or Mulla, and 
the interpreter of the will of heaven declared, that this sign 
portended the birth of a son, who should become the founder 
of anew religion, and perform extraorslinary actions. Soon 
afterwards, the wife of Abdulvaab really became pregnant, 
and bore him a son, who was named Maamét*. 

‘The tribe of Neshdee, or Nescedi, to which the family 
belonged, soon imbibed the doctrines which appeared to be 
sanctioned by divine authority, and Abdulvaab, as general of 
an army and prophet of a rising sect, had an opportunity of 
spreading his political power, and the opinions of the new 
faith, which he considered himself commissioned to promul- 
gate; while his son accompanied him, and was shewn to all 
asthe precious pledge of Almighty approbation towards the 
Vaabi religion. After Abdulvaab’s death, Maamét succeeded 
in this command, but, being blind, was obliged to employ as 
his deputy, in all affairs of state, except those relating to reli- 
gion, a person named Abdallazis, an adopted brother of his 
father’s. 

‘This minister followed up the victories of the deceased 
prophet, with the greatest facility. As the first barriers of 
opposition had been already overthrown, it would be very 
difficult, and perhaps useless, to name all the Scek, who 
resisted in arms the aggrandisement of the Vaabi, or the par- 
ticular periods of their several conquests ; but, at the death 
of the chief last mentioned, almost all the interior of the Ara- 
bian peninsula acknowledged their political and religious 
sway. Abdallazis succeeded to the supreme authority, and 
greatly extended the limits of their power, having sacked 
Mecca and Medina, and destroyed the tomb of Mahomet, 
whom he declared to be a deceiver, and not a messenger of 
Heaven; he also penetrated to the gates of Aleppo and Bag- 
dad, massacred a caravan of Persian pilgrims, on their route 
to visit the burial place of Alle, or Eli, at Ellaa, and plun- 
dered that depository of the accumulated wealth of ages.’ 


The Vaabi did not differ essentially in the articles of 
their faith from other Mussulmen, except in thinking that 
Mahomet arrogated to himself too much authority; and 
that the prophets were beings like themselves, and there- 
fore not worthy of being addressed in prayer, although 
deserving of admiration and imitation, for their piety and 
moral conduct. The creed of the Vaabi, as related by 
their envoy at Muscat, is as follows :— 

‘There is but one God, the Koran is his word, and man- 
kind his children, who are bound to love him, in return for 
‘le proofs of his affection they are constantly receiving. 

tue believers are strictly enjoined to persecute infidels, 


* This happened about the ycar 1757. 


and oblige them to adopt the true faith. Not only fermented 
liquors are prohibited by our law, but music, the smoking of 
tobacco, and the drinking of cotlee, are considered to have a 
tendency to evil. We rigidly inculcate an adherence to the 
precepts of the Koran, without tolerating any heretics like 
the Othmans; and if we permit a few infidels to live in our 
dominions, it is only in the character of slaves, who are 
obliged to uncoverthe head in our presence; so that you will 
be permitted to live at Dereia, even should you refuse toadopt 
ourcreed; recollecting, however, always to behave with humi- 
lity and reverence towards every Vaabi.’ 


Their manner of carrying on war, as detailed by the 
same envoy to our author, is this :— 


‘ Each soldier rides a camel, which is furnished by the state, 
should he by chance not have one of his own; this animal 
also carries his ammunition and arms, and sometimes, in cross- 
ing extensive deserts, two men are mounted on every camel ; 
thus, we arrive in the field of battle, with a numerous infantry, 
whose limbs have not been fatigued by long marches. Our 
cavalry, you know to be excellent, as our horses are able, 
from long habit, to bear exercise and hunger, without losing 
their strength and spirit, which renders them of higher esti- 
mation than those of other nations. “The provisions consist of 
askin of water, and another filled with dried dates, fried in 
butter, and united into one mass, called aluha, or alua, for 
each soldier ; with the addition of a sack of barley for each 
phorse. ‘The camels feed on the few stunted bushes found in 
the desert, and upon the stones of the dates; and, in case of 
necessity, will exist upon a pound weight of water a-day ; if, 
however, after sinking wells, none of this element is to be 
found, the men drink the milk, and, in other circumstances, 
live also on the flesh of these useful animals, the weakest 
being killed first. ‘The alua is prepared by the troops in their 
own houses, if they have the means; if not, their richer 
brethren ought to furnish them with it, and a wealthy person 
would be in great danger of being killed on the spot, for 
refusing to perform this act of charity. As we fight in the 
cause of God himself, every one is obliged to exert his 
utmost force, and a soldier who turns his back on an enemy 
in battle, is considered a renegado, and put to death.’ 


Travelling into the Vaabi dominions is extremely dan- 
gerous; our author thinks the safest disguise would be 
that of a watchmaker, and he knew an Armenian and two 
Persians, who had resided sometime at Catife, one of their 
sea-ports; but clock making was not found a very profit- 
able business. Dereia, the capital of the Vaabi, resembles 
other Arabian towns, in being a confused medley of stone 
houses and straw huts, but it is said to abound in all the 
necessaries of life. In the vicinity of the city, there are 
said to be some large stones with inscriptions, supposed 
to be either Greek or Latin, but with which the Armee 
nian, who related the account to our author, was unac- 


quainted, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


POPPPRLOLEDPPELEPEBEPLEELOBOLELELDEDLE 


Sixty Curious and Authentic Narratives and Anecdotes 
respecting Extraordinary Characters: Illustrative of 
the Tendency of Credulity and Fanaticism; exemplify- 
ing the Imperfections of Circumstantial Evidence ; und 
recording Singular Instances of Voluntary Human Suf- 
fering, and Interesting Occurrences. By John Cecil, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 288. London, 1819. 


Tuese are, indeed, curious narratives, and as authen- 
tic as occurrences so extraordinary can be expected ; but 
whatever they may be, in this respect, the charge of 
exaggeration does not belong to Mr. Cecil, who has very 





carefully given the authorities from which he has col- 
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lected them. The lovers of the marvellous can scarcely 
fail to be gratified with this little volume, and, as it has 
often been stated, that the romance of real life presents 
more remarkable and extraordinary incidents than fiction 
ever invented, we, perhaps, ought to be less scrupulous 
in believing adventures, which, though in themselves sO 
eculiar, are attested or narrated by persons disinterested, 
and who had taken some pains not to be deceived. The 
instances enumerated in this little volume, of innocent per- 
sons being condemned on circumstantial evidence, would 
almost stagger our faith in Trial by Jury, did we not 
know that all human institutions are fallible, and that 
the Trial by Jury is still the best of all modes of judicial 
proceeding. As a specimen of the work, we shall insert 
four narratives, without any other principle of selection 
than that they are among the shortest, The first is, 
that of— 
‘ Franceur, the Lunatic. 
*Some years ago, there were stationed in the island of 
Ratoneau, the centre of three islands on the coast of Mar- 
seilles, and the most deserted of the three, an invalid of the 
name of Franceeur, who, with his wife and daughter, and 
another invalid, composed the whole population of the 
island. -ranceeur had been once deranged in his mind, and 
coutined in the Hotel de St. Lazare, near Marseilles, a hos- 
pital for the reception of lunatics; but, after a time, was dis- 
charged as perfectly cured. I1lis comrade and his wife, how- 
ever, perceiving that he began to show symptoms of derange- 
ment, sent information of it to the governor-genera! of the 
three islands, who resided on one of them, named the Cha- 
teau (If. The governor, not choosing to attempt seizing 
hyanceeur singly, for fear of incensing him, sent an order for 
the whole party to appear before him, hoping, in this way, 
to get the lunatic quietly, and without difhiculty, into his 
power. Franceur prepared with the rest to obey the sum- 
mons; but, at the moment of their embarking, when the 
other invalid was already in the boat, being seized with a 
sudden phrensy, he attempted to stab, first his wife, and then 
his daughter. ‘They both escaped by jumping hastily into 
the bodt; when, pushing off before he had time to follow 
them, and hastening away to the Chateau d’If, they left him 
alone on the island. 





‘His first movement, on finding himself without control, 
was to take possession of a small fort where were two or 
three guns mounted, with a little powder and ball; and, shut- 
ting himself up in it, he began a cannonade upon the gover- 
nor’s house, which did some damage. The governor, on this, 
sent a boat with five invalids of his own garrison, bearing an 
order to I’ranceeur to appear before him; but the latter, shut 
up in his fort, told those who brought the summons to carry 

back this answer: «that his father was governor of the island 
of Ratoneau, and being his sole heir, the right of domain 
there had devolved entirely on him, nor would he yield it 
up while a drop of blood remained in his veins.’ He imme- 
diately fired on the men, who, not being amused with the 
Joke, hastily withdrew. Franceeur then began a second can- 
nonade on the governor’s chateau ; but, atter firing a few 
shots, he was diverted from this object by perceiving a vessel 
In the bay within gun shot, to which his paltery was now 
directed. ‘The captain, greatly surprised g¢ finding himself 
treated in this inhospitable manner, sent to ingnire the reason 
of it, when my lord governor replied, that he wanted a sup- 
ply of biscuit and wine, and if they were not sent imme- 
diately, he would sink the vessel. The captain, glad to com- 
promise matters so easily, sent the supplies required, the 
weather being such that he could not stand out to sea at the 
moment; but as soon as it was in his power, he hastened to 
remove from so disagreeable a neighbour. ‘Three or four 
other vessels, which had the presumption to approach within 
reach of ny lord governor’s guns, were, in like manner, laid 
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under contribution ; nor were the fishermen spared, but were 
obliged to furnish their quota towards the supply of his Jord. 
ship’s table. 

The governor of the Chateau d’If, still unwilling to sacrj. 
fice the life of the unfortunate lunatic, sent a second party 
from his garrison, with orders to seize him, under pretence 
of demanding a conference; but either from having taken 
their measures ill, or from cowardice, they were obliged to 
return without accomplishing their purpose. Extremely 
embarrassed how to proceed with a man, who, though: no 
accountable for his actions, was in a situation where he might 
do mischief, the governor of the Chateau d’If sent to the 
Duke de Villars, who, as governor of Provence, was then at 
Marseilles, to consult him what was to be done. The duke 
immediately dispatched a party of five andtwenty grenadiers, 
with a serjeant at their head, who had orders to land in the 
night, and get possession of the fort by means of scaling Jad. 
ders, while the governor was asleep. ‘This was done accord. 
ingly, and his lordship was extremely surprised, when he 
awoke in the morning, toe find himself surrounded by an 
armed force. Perceiving that resistance was impossible, he 
said that he was very ready to surrender to the Duke de Vil- 
lers, on honourable terms, but that, on no account, would he 
enter into any negociation with the governor of the Chateau 
dif. ‘The terms he proposed were, that, forthe accommoda- 
tion of his sovereign, he would consent to exchange his 
government of the island of Ratoneau, for that of the house 
of St. Lazare, whither, he had sense enough to perceive, he 
should be re-conducted ; but he insisted on being permitted 
to march out of the fort with the honours of war, and an 
instrument drawn up in the proper form, which should con- 
firm to himself and his heirs for ever, the government of St. 
Lazare; while it contained his renunciation of all his rights 
to the island of Ratoneau. 

‘A promise was made that these stipulations should be 
faithfully fulfilled ; when, shouldering a musquet, he march- 
ed out of the fort with great solemnity, and there grounding 
it, walked on quietly to the boat. ‘Thus ended his sovereignty 
of three days over an island without subjects.’ 


The next is the case of a person condemned on circum- 
stantial evidence, but afterwards discovered to have been 
innocent :— 

‘A man was tried for and convicted of the murder of his 
own father: ‘The evidence against him was merely circum- 
stantial, and the principal witness was his sister. She proved 
that her father possessed a small income, which, with his 
industry, enabled him to live with comfort ; that her brother, 
the prisoner, who was his heir at law, had long expressed a 
great desire to come into the possession of his father’s effects ; 
and that he had long behaved in a very undutiful manner to 
him, wishing, as the witness believed, to put a period to his 
existence by uneasiness and vexation; that, on the evening 
the murder was committed, the deceased went a small dis- 
tance from the house, to milk a cow he had for some time 
kept, and thot the witness also went out to spend the evening 
and to sleep, leaving only her brother in the house ; that, 
returning home early in the morning, and finding that her 
father and brother were absent, she was much alarmed, 
and sent for some neighbours to consult with them, and to 
receive advice what should be done ; that, in company with 
these neighbours, she went to the hovel in which ma father 
was accustomed to milk the cow, where they found him mut- 
dered in a most inhuman manacr, his head being almost beat 
to pieces; that a suspicion immediately falling on her bro- 
ther, and there being then some snow upon the ground, in 
which the footsteps of a human being, to and from the hovel, 
were observed, it was agreed to take one of the brother's 
shoes and to measure therewith the impressions in the snow 5 
this was done, and there did not remain a doubt, but that the 
impressions were made with his shoes. ‘Thus confirmed in 
their suspicions, they then immediately went to the prisoner $ 
room, and, after a diligent search, they found a hammer 10 the 
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corner of a private drawer, with several spots of blood upon 
i, and with a small splinter of bone and some brains in a 
crack, Which they discovered in the handle. The circum- 
gnces of finding the deceased and the hammer, as described 


‘ 


D © 4 1 
whom she had called; and, upon this evidence, the prisoner 


was couvicted and suffered death, but denied the act to the 
jgst. About four years alter, the witness was extremely ill, 
and understanding that there were no possible hopes of her 
recovery, she confessed, that her father and brother having 
offended her, she was determined they should both die ; and, 
accordingly, when the former went to milk the cow, she fol- 
lowed him with her brother’s hammer, and in his shoes; that 
she beat out her father’s brains with the hammer, and _ then 
Jaid it where it was afterwards found ; that she then went from 
home to give a better colour to this wicked business, and that 
her brother was perfectly innocent of the crime for which he 
had suifered. She was immediately taken into custody, but 
died before she could be brought to trial.’ 


Our last extract affords two instances of how far the 

wer of voluntary human suffering may be carried, when 
prompted by fanaticism or religious superstition :— 

‘Penance by Proxy—In Spain and Portugal, many do 
penance by proxy, and, formerly, these proxies were preva- 
lent in Provence, Italy, and the Netherlands. Little more 
than a century ago, one James Zeger exercised this charitable 
trade in some of the towns of Brabant. ‘This man whipped 
himself, in the presence of the sinner, until the blood came, 
provided he gave him something to buy cordial liquors, pre- 
vious to the operation, besides what he gave for the penance. 
He had also two daughters, who undertook to perform pen- 
ances for the ladies, or wives and maids of common rank, who 
had money to pay for them. Zeger had regular prices for 
their fasts in proportion to their difficulty. For a fast without 
animal food, he charged only ten-pence ; thirty, for one of 
bread and water; but for penances, wherein he was to whip 
himself, and endure other mortifications of that nature, there 
was no set price; a specific agreement was then necessary. 
He used to lay his register before the penitent, and shew him 
the agreement he was in the practice of making. A penance 
of four usual fasts ; the repeating fifty-two Ave Marias a-day ; 
a penance of twenty-five lashes on Friday, after midnight, 
with a Atsere mei Deus; a fast of bread and water on Wed- 
nesday, with three AZagnificats repeated before sun-rising ; a 
penance of five rosaries repeated by twelve at noon, with the 
seven penitential Psalms, and the Litanies of all the Saints, 
had all their set prices. Scme of these penances were of a 
still more formidable nature, and then the reward was propor- 
tionable ; the following are some of them :—The penitent to 
hear three successive masses, in the church of the Jesuits, 
bare knee’d on the marble; to stand upright, with the two 
arms extended, betore an image of the Virgin, from one to 
two o’clock in the morning; to pull out a hundred and fifty 
hairs from the head, at the door of the Carmelite’s church, 
between two and three o’clock in the morning, and there re- 
peat one hundred and fifty Ave AZarias; to give himself 
twenty-five lashes, while he repeated the Domine ne in furore, 
and five times, the Laudate Dominum, bare-knee’d, on a 
board strewed with sand; to lie three nights, naked, and 
without a shirt, in cowage, &c. &c. Suchare a specimen of 
the performances of one man to expiate the sins of other men, 
and to propitiate a God of Majesty and Justice.—Picart’s 
Religious Ceremonies, vol. i.’ 

‘The Indian Penance of Five Fires.—At Surat, I sawa 
Fakir, who was enjoined to endure, for forty days, the purga- 
tory of the five fires. He was seated on the lower part of a 
four Square stage, or altar, with three ascents, two feet high 
and as many feet square. While he was in a musing posture, 
other Fakirs beat gongs and performed on their we musi- 
cal instruments, until he fell to his prayers, which he con- 
tinued until the sun became warm ; the ceremony commenc- 
'N§ at sunrise, He then ascended to the upper or last square, 


at each corner of which was kindled a fire, in the small space 
between which he sat, crowned with a great collar of wooden 
beads, which he removed from his neck to his head. ‘Then 


} bowing in the midst of the flames, as it were to worship, with 
by the former witness, were fully proved by the neighbours | 


its head encircled between his arms, and his face opposite 
the blazing eastern sun, which is considered as the fyté tire, 
he poised himself on his head, and continued in that posture 
steadily, three hours, that is, from nine o’clock until twelve. 
Atter this fact, he sat himself down cross-legged, and remain- 
ed without eating or drinking all the rest of the day, the fires 
being still nourt hed, and he perspiring until he was abso- 
lutely bathed in, his own exudation ; and this was to be re 
peated for forta ys.’—/ryer’s Trave/s. 

In conclusion, we recommend this little work, which 
contains much curious matter, collected from various 
sources, many of which are not generally accessible. 


PHPPPEEEELFELEBDLEPEPLEM 


View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
By Henry Hallam, Esq. 
(Concluded from p, 328.) 


Among the superstitions which Mr. Hallam enumer- 
ates as prevalent during the middle ages, in the tenth 
century, one very universal was, that the end of the werld 
was approaching :—= 

‘ Many charters began with these words: “ As the world ts 
now drawing to its close.’ An army marching under the 
Emperor Otho I, was so terrified by an eclipse of the sun, 
which it conceived to announce this Consummation, as to dis- 
perse hastily on all sides. As this notion seems to have been 
founded on some confused theory of the Millenium, it died 
away when the seasons proceeded in the eleventh century 
with their usual regularity.’ 

But the religious ignorance of the middle ages some- 
times bursts out in ebullitions of epidemical enthusiasm 
more remarkable than these superstitious usages, thouvh 
proceeding in fact from similar causes. ‘These epidemical 
frensies, which were merely tumultuous, drew a legitimate 
precedent for religious insurrcetion from the crusades:— 

‘The most singular effect of this crusading spirit was wit- 
nessed in 1211, when a multitude, amounting, as some say, to 
90,000, chiefly composed of children, and commanded ‘by a 
child, set out for the purpose of recovering the Holy Land. 
They came for the most part from Germany, and reached 
Genoa without harm. But finding there an obstacle which 
their imperfect knowledge of geography had not anticipated, 
they soon dispersed in various directions. ‘Thirty thousand 
arrived at Marseilles, where part were murdered, part proba- 
bly starved, and the rest sold tothe Saracens.’ 

In the twelfth century, the veneration paid to the Vir- 
gin, in early times very great, rose to an almost exclusive 
idolatry, and it is diflicult to conceive the stupid absur- 
dity and the disgusting profaneness of those stories which 
were invented by the monks to do her honour. A few 
specimens will confirm this assertion, and, perhaps, amuse 
the reader :— 


‘ There was a man whose occupation was highway robbery 3 
but, whenever he set out on any such expedition, he was care 
fulto address a prayer to the Virgin. ‘Taken at last, he was 
sentenced to be hanged. While the cord was round his neck, 
he made his usual prayer, nor was it ineffectual. The Virgin 
supported his feet ‘* with her white hands,” and thus kept lin 
alive two days, to the no small surprise of the executioner, 
who attempted to complete his work with strokes of a sword. 
But the same invisible hand turned aside the weapon, and the, 
executioner was compelled to release his victim, acknow ledg- 
ing the miracle. The thief retired intoa monastery, which Is 





always the termination of these deliverances. 
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‘At the monastery of St. Peter, near Cologne, lived a monk, 
perfectly dissolute and irreligious, but very devout towards 
the apostle. Unluckily he died suddenly, without confes- 
sion. The fiends came, as usual, to seize hissoul. St. Peter, 
vexed at losing so faithful a votary, besought God to admit 
the monk into Paradise. His prayer was refused, and though 
the whole body of saints, apostles, angels, and martyrs joined, 
at his request, to make interest, it was of no avail. In this e€X- 
tremity he had recourse to the mother of God. Fairlady,” 
he said, ‘* my monk is lost if you do not interfere for him, 
but what is impossible for us will be but sport to you, if you 
please to assist us. Your son, if you but speak a word, must 
yield, since it is in your power to command him.” The 
queen mother assented, and, followed by all the virgins, 
moved towards her son. He who had himself given the pre- 
cept, honour thy father and thy mother, no sooner saw his 
own parent approach, than he rose to receive her; and, taking 
her by the hand, inquired her wishes. ‘The rest may be easily 
conjectured. Compare the gross stupidity, or rather the 
atrocious impicty of this tale, with the pure theism of the 
Arabian Nights, and judge whether the Deity was better wor- 
shipped at Cologne or at Bagdad. 

‘ftis unnecessary to multiply instances of this kind. In 
one tale, the Virgin takes the shape of anun, who had eloped 
from the convent, and performs her duties ten years, tll, 
tired of a libertine life, she returns unsuspected. ‘“Yhis was in 
consideration of her having never omitted to say an ave as she 
passed the Virgin’s image. In another, a gentleman, in love 
with a handsome widow, consents, at the instigation of a sor- 
cerer, to renounce God and the saints, but cannot be per- 
suaded to give up the Virgin, well knowing that, if he kept 
her his friend, he should obtain pardon through her means. 
Accordingly, she inspired his mistress with so much passion, 
that he married her within afew days.’ 

The favourite diversions of the middle ages, in the in- 
tervals of war, were those of hunting and hawking. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, the former was enjoyed 
in moderation, but falconry, unkuown as a diversion to 
the ancients, became from the fourth century an equally 
delightful oceupation:— 


‘A knight seldom stirred from his house without a falcon 
on his wrist, or agreyhound that followed him. ‘Thus are 
Harold and his attendants represented, in the famous tapestry 
of Bayeux. And, in the monuments of those who died any 
where but on the field of baitle, it is usual to find the grey- 
hound lying at their feet, or the bird upon their wrists. Nor 
are the tombs of ladies without their falcon ; for this diversion, 
being of less danger and fatigue than the chase, was shared 
by the delicate sex. 

‘It was impossible to repress the eagerness with which 
the clergy, especially after the barbarians were tempted by 
rich bishoprics to take upon them the sacred functions, rushed 
into these secular amusements. Prohibitions of councils, 
however frejuently repeated, produced little effect. In some 
instances, a particular monastery obtained a dispensation. 
Thus, that of St. Dennis, in 774, represented to Charlemagne, 
that the flesh of hunted animals was salutary for sick monks, 
and that their skins would serve to bind the books in the li- 
brary. Reasons equally cogent, we may presume, could not 
be wanting in ys other case. As the bishops and abbots 
were perfectly feudal lords, and often did not scruple to lead 
their vassals into the geld, it was not to be expected that they 
should debar themselves of an innocent pastime. It was 
hardly such, indeed, when practised at the expense of others. 
Alexander II], bya letterto the clergy of Berkshire, dispenses 
with their keeping the archdeacon in dogs and hawks during 
his visitation, ‘This season gave jovial ecclesiastics an oppors 
tunity of trying different countries. An archbishop of York, 
in 1521, seems to have carried a train of two hundred persons | 
who were maintained at the expense of the abbeys on his 
road, and to have hunted with a pack of hoynds from parish 
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to parish. The third council of Lateran, in 1180, had prohj 
bited this gmusement on such journies, and restricted bishons 
to a train of forty or fifty horses.’ re 

Agriculture was very little known in the middle ages 
nine or ten bushels being a full cropon an acre of wheat. 
the condition of internal trade was hardly preferable to that 
of agriculture, Of foreign commerce, very little of oriey. 
tal trade existed in the western countries of Europe, byt 
Venice took the lead in trading with Greece and more 
eastern countries. ‘The exports were gold and silver, ang 
the imports the natural productions and fine cloths from 
Constantinople :— 


‘A more scandalous traffic, and one that still more fitly 
called for prohibitory laws, was carried on in slaves. It js ay 
humiliating proof of the degradation of Christendom, that the 
Venetians were reduced to purchase the luxuries of Asia, by 
supplying the slave-narket of the Saracens. Their apology 
would, perhaps, have been, that these were purchased fron) 
their heathen neighbours; but a slave-dealer was probably 
not very inquisitive as to the faith or origin of his victim, 
This trade was not peculiar to Venice. In England, it was 
very common, even after the conquest, to export slaves to 
lreland; till, inthe reign of Henry II, the Irish came toa non. 
importation agreement, which put a stop to the practice.’ 

‘William of Malmsbury accuses the Anglo-Saxon nobj- 
lity of selling their female servants, even when pregnant by 
them, as slaves to foreigners. IT hope there were not many 
ofthese Yaricoes; and should not, perhaps, have given credit 
to an historian, rather prejudiced against the English, if [ had 
not found toe much authority for the general practice. In the 
canons of a council at London, in 1102, we read, let no one 
from henceforth presume to carry on that wicked traffic, by 
which men in England have hitherto been sold like brute 
animals. And Giraldus Cambrensis says, that the English, 
before the conquest, were generally in the habit of selling 
their children and other relations to be slaves in Ireland, 
without having even the pretext of distress or famine, till the 
Irish, ina national synod, agreed to emancipate all the Eng- 
glish slaves in the kingdom. ‘This seems to have been de- 
signed to take away all pretext for the threatened invasion of 
Henry II.’ 


In the following extract we have a curious picture of 
the state of society in the fifteenth century :— 


‘ Accustomed to judge of feudal and chivalrous ages by 
works of fiction, or by historians who embellish their writings 
with accounts of occasional festivals and tournaments, and some- 
times inattentive enough to transfer the manners of the seven- 
teenthto the fourteenth century, we are notat all aware of the 
usual simplicity with which the gentry lived under Edward I, 
or even Henry VI. They drank little wine; they had no fo- 
reign luxuries; they rarely or never kept male servants, ex- 
cept for husbandry; their horses, as we may guess by the 
price, were indifferent; they seldom travelled beyond their 
county. And even their hospitality must have been greatly 
limited, if the value of manors were really no greater than we 
find it in many surveys. ‘Twenty-four seems a sufficient mul- 
tiple when we would raise a sum mentioned by a writer under 
Edward I, to the same real value expressed in our present 
money, but an income of 101. or 201. was reckoned a compe- 
tent estate for agentleman: at least the lord of asingle manor 
would seldom have enjoyed more. A knight who possessed 
1501. per annum, passed for extremely rich. Yet this was 
not equal in command over commodities to 40001. at present. 
But this income was comparatively free from taxation, and its 
expenditure lightened by the services of his villeins. Such 
person, however, must have been among the most opulent of 
country-gentlemen. Sir John Fortescue speaks of five pounds 
a year as “a fair living for a yeoman,” a class of whom he !s 
not at all inclined to diminish the importance. So, when Sir 
William Drury, one of the richest men in Suffolk, bequeath, 
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.. 1493, fifty marks to each of his daughters, we must not 
- agine that this was of greater value than four or five hun- 
ol pounds at this day, but remark the family pride, and 
nr of ready money, which induced country gentlemen to 
ioave their younger children in poverty. Or, if we read that 
the expense of ascholar at the university, In 1514, was but 
gve pounds annually, we should err in supposing that he had 
the liberal accommodation whiclr the present age deems in- 
jisvensable, but consider how much could be afforded for 
about sixty pounds, which will be not far from the propor- 
tion. And what would a modern lawyer say to the following 
eytry in the churchwarden’s account of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, for 1476; ‘* Also paid to Roger Fylpett, learned in 
the law, forhis counsel giving, 3s. 8d., with your-pence for his 
dinner.’ Though fifteen times the fee might not seem alto- 
gether inadequate at present, five shillings would hardly fur- 
nish the table of a barrister, even if the fastidiousness of our 
manners would admit of his accepting such a dole. But this 
fistidiousness, Which considers certain kinds of remuneration 
degrading to aman of liberal condition, did not prevail in 
those simple ages. It would seem rather strange that a 
young lady should learn needle-work and good-breeding in a 
family of superior rank, paying for her board; yet such was 
the laudable custom of the fifteenth and even sixteenth cen- 
turies, as We perceive by the Paston Letters, and later autho- 
rities.’ 

The last chapter of this interesting work is, perhaps, 
the most interesting: it contains an account of the im- 
provement of the moral character of society, —the changes 
in religious opinion,—the influence of chivalry and the 
progress of literature. 

Our limits will not permit us to do justice by any ana- 
lysis of this subject; we shall, therefore, only quote a pas- 
sage on the chivalrous gallantry of the age:— 

‘Courtesy had always been the proper attribute of knight- 
hood ; protection of the weak its legitimate duty ; but these 
were heightened toa pitch of enthusiasm when woman became 
their object. ‘There was little jealousy shewn in the treat- 
ment of that sex, at least in France, the fountain of chivalry ; 
they were present at festivals, at tournaments, and sat pro- 
miscuously in the hails of their castles. The romance of 
Perceforest, (and romances have always been deemed good 
witnesses as to manners, ) tells of a feast where eight hundred 
knights had each of them a lady eating off his plate. For to 
eat off the same plafe was an usual mark of gallantry or 
friendship. 

‘ Next, therefore, or even equal to devotion, stood gallan- 
try among the principles cf knighthood. But all comparison 
between the two was saved by blending them together. The 
love of God and the fadies was enjoined as asingle duty. He 
who was faithful and true to his mistress was held sure of sal- 
vation in the theology of castles, though not of cloisters. 

roissart announces, that he had undertaken a collection of 
amorous poetry, with the help of God and of love ; and Boc- 
cace returns thanks to each for their assistance in the Deca- 
meron. ‘The laws sometimes united in this general homage to 
the fair. We will, says James II, of Arragon, that every man, 
Whether knight or no, who shall be in company with a lady, 
pote, and unmolested, unless he be guilty of murder. 
uls Il, duke of Bourbon, instituting the order of the golden 
shield, enjoins his knights to honour above all the ladies, and 
hot to permit any one to slander them, ‘‘ because from them, 
after God, comes all the honour that men can acquire.” 

‘The gallantry of those ages, which was very often adulter- 
ous, had certainly no right to profane the name of religion ; 

ut Its union with valour was at least more natural, and be- 
Caine so imimate, that the same word has served to express 
both qualities. In the French and English wars especially, 
the knights of each country brought to that serious conflict 
the spirit of romantic attachment which had been cherished in 

i¢ hours of peace. They fought at Poitiers or Verneuil as 
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they had fought at tournaments, bearing over their armour 
scarves and devices, as the livery of their mistresses, and as- 
serting the paramount beauty of her they served, in vaunting 
challenges towards the enemy. Thus, in the middle of a keen 
skirmish at Cherbourg, the squadrons remained motionless, 
while one knight challenged to a single combat the most amo- 
rous of the adversaries. Such a defiance was soon accepted; 
and the battle only recommenced, when one of the champions 
had lost the life for his love. In the first campaign of Edward’s 
war, some young English knights wore a covering over one 
eye, vowing, for the sake of their ladies, never to see with 
both, till they should have signalized their prowess in the 
field. ‘These extravagancies of chivalry are so common, that 
they form part of its general character, and prove how far a 
course of action, which depends upon the impulses of senti- 
ment, may come to deviate from common sense.’ 








HForciqn Literature. 


QUESTIONS STILL ‘TO BE SOLVED IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
[Abstracted from Coup d’wil sur les Decouvertes Geographi- 


ques qui restent a faire et sur /es Meilleurs Moyens de les 
Effectuer. Par M. Malte Brun. ] 


Are there any other islands than those with which we 
are already acquainted, scattered over the Great Pacitic 


Ocean? For a long time, navigators went little out of 


the diagonal line between Terra del Fuego and the Phil- 
lipines. ‘The Spaniards have commonly followed the line 
from east to west, which leads from Acapulco to Manilla. 
Cook and Perouse followed a diagonal contrary to that of 
the first navigators: Other vessels have explored the 
equatorial ocean, to from fifteen to twenty degrees, on 
each side of the line; but the whole number of voyages 
has been as yet too inconsiderable to justify us in drawing 
a positive conclusion, that no more islands exist than 
have been yet discovered, in a range of ocean which ex- 
tends more than three thousand leagues from Behring’s 
Straits, to the Antarctic, and to a still greater distance be- 


tween New Holland and Chili. 


Of what does the interior of the great Island of New 
Holland, which may be regarded as the continent of the 
South Sea, consist—land or water? Is it a vast desart, 
like Sahara, or does it contain some mighty sea, into 
which the rivers of the country flow? No stream of water 
has yet been discovered running into the ocean, on an 
part of the coast of New Holland hitherto pi om | 
which deserves the name of a river; nor any gulf or bay 
which could be the estuary of a river of magnitude. The 
fact of an interior sea existing, is within the bounds of 


probability ; but the supposition is opposed by acircum- 
stance which seems to favour the idea of another Sahara; 


namely, that whenever the wind blows from the centre of 


New Holland, towards the coast, it is always extremely 
dry and scorching. 


The interior of Africa,—does it contain any such im- 
mense chain of mountains as is designated on our mapa, 
by the pompous title of the Mountains of the Moon? 
Where does the Niger take its rise? Into what does the 


Congo discharge itself* ? 


Asia, ancient,—Asia itself, how much of it is yet un- 
known to us! Is there any such range as that of the 
Mountains of Mustag, which rise, we are told, tothe enor- 
mous height of thirty thousand feet? What is the coun~ 


* From Borodoleh. 
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try of Eleuths ?—W hat is the desert of Cobi? How is it 
that the grape is ripened, and cotton brought to maturity, 
in Lilla Buchana, situated to the north of a gigantic 
chain, much more elevated than that of the Cordilleras, 
and which intercepts from it the winds of the south? 
This last problem is the more physically curious, since 
we learn by two recent journeys in Little Thibet, that it 
freezes in the months of July and August, at thirty-one 
and thirty-two degrees of latitude, a situation parallel to 
that of Cairo, Damietta, and Alexandria. 

Let us add, to complete the list, those questions with 
respect to the state of the Arctic regions, which have re- 
cently engaged so much of the public attention, and on 
which it is to be hoped the expedition of the present year 
will bring us some more satisfactory, at least more genu- 
ine information, than was brought by that of last year. 

Does the American continent extend into the Arctic 
regions; or, does the sea make an immense island of this 
new world? If such a sea exists, is it navigable, or at 
least temporarily so? Is Greenland united to America 
by an isthmus, or by eternal ice? Is there a passage, 
either eastward, by the Sea of Siberia, or westward, by 
Baffin’s Bay, by the sea of which Hearne and Mackenzie 
thought they saw indications ? 





Origtnal Conumunications. 
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‘THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON,’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sirk,—I think the public is highly obliged to you; first, 
because you every week relieve it from the tiresome sounds 
of radicals, reform, murder, Manchester, Hunt, Carlile, 
Wooler, &c.: those sounds are vow become grating to the 
ear and tiresome to the mind.—The second obligation is, 
that you give a candid and fair review of all such books as 
appear worthy of notice.—You write, apparently, in a 
spirit of truth, not of malignity, and as if you wanted to 
let the world know the worth of a work, rather than to 
sharpen your wit at the expense of an author, a practice 
amongst reviewers that disgraces this country, but particu- 
larly since the Edinburgh Lawyers have taken up the 
trade, 

After thanking you, or rather observing that you merit 
thanks, I must come to the purpose of this letter. 

You have reviewed the Life of the admirable Crichton, 
and on that life I would wish to make some observations, 

First, I allow something for exaggeration in the ac- 
counts of him, for where wonder is excited, there is always 
some degree of exaggeration: and, next, I would observe, 
that it appears he has been always represented as a man 
who outstripped all others, in studies of science and lan- 
guage, and even in bodily exercise and accomplishments, 

We have lately seen some wonderful boys, who calcu- 
lated numbers with a rapidity, of which the best arithme- 
ticians, in the usual way, have no idea.—The readiest cal- 
culator could not write down the figures, while the boys came 
to the conclusion of the account, and always accurately.— 
Now, Sir, this appears to me to be something, in regard 
to arithmetical persons, similar to what instinct is to rea- 
son, or what natural good sense is to regular investigation. 
—The mind comes toa conclusion at once, without weigh- 
ing all the points, on which the conclusion depends, as in 
the case of regular investigation, and there is more or less 
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of this instinctive or natural talent, or rather power, inall 
persons, 

When the same conclusion is obtained by the mind. In 
a moment, that a long train of reasoning would produce 
it appears to me to be the same thing in reason, that the 
other is inarithmetic. Atleast, the similiarity is so far the 
same, that the conclusion is arrived at by no regular pro. 
cess, but by means which the person can neither describe 
nor communicate to another. 

Crichton seems to me to have been a phenomenon of 
the same sort, on a general scale, and not with respect to 
any one science only, like the calculators. —The admirg. 
tion, or rather wonder, for they are not quite the same, 
ought, in my opinion, to be, not at the rapidity with which 
Crichton gained his acquirements, as comparing him with 
other men, but a wonder at a being so unlike all others, 
that he possessed, as it were intuitively, what it cost the 
most able men labour and pains to acquire. 

This investigation might, I think, lead to some very 
curious inquiries; and 1 wish some of your correspondents 
would take up the subject; if they do not, I shall, with 
your leave, return to it, and am, &c. 


London, 19th October, 1819. W. P. 


PLIPPELLELEPELEPLLEM 


THE DUTIES OF A CORONER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—Since I had the honour of addressing you on the 
above subject last week, I have found, by the newspapers, 
that the coroner for Laucaster has absolutely adjourned 
the jury, sworn on the inquest on John Lees, to the Ist 
December next, as he states, at the desire of the jury.—I 
humbly submit that such an adjournment is very contrary 
to law, for the following reasons : 

Magna Charta and the common law discountenance all 
delays of justice, and enjoin the speedy punishment and 
reparation of criminal and civil injuries. The jury may 
die between the time of the adjournment, and the period 
fixed for the future proceedings of the inquest. The jury 
are laid open to prejudices of all kinds, both for and 
against the offenders, or supposed offenders, in direct op- 
position to the common law, which enjoins that juries shall 
not be suffered to go at large, until they have delivered 
their verdict. And when the courts of law have occasion- 
ally extended indulgencies to juries, in consideration of 
fatigue, they have sworn an officer to attend them con- 
stantly, and to take care that such juries should have no 
communication with others than themselves. In the King 
v. Watson, for high treason, the jury were allowed to sleep 
and refresh themselves, at the King’s Arins, 10 Palace 
Yard, upon an officer’s being sworn to the effect before 
stated. But, in the present case, the unprecedented length 
of the adjournment precludes the possibility of such a 
precaution being observed. The witnesses may Cie, OT at 
all events, they are laid open to improper prejudices, whieh 
may affect their testimony. The offenders (if any) ™4 
die before the due execution of justice, or, what may be 
still more probable, they may take flight, and avoid the 
arm of justice, and the punishments due to their crimes. 

Those who consider how difficult it is, even for perso” 
of well cultivated minds, to overcome prejudices once 
rooted in the human mind, will agree with me in opinion, 
as to the danger of laying open all the parties concer " 
to the evils of suchadelay. In the King v. Atkinson, 
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«as said as to a coroner, per curiam: ‘ Itis a crime in one 
~ take upon himself an office he does not understand *,’ 
4 coroner, magistrate, or other judicial person, acting 
~orruptly in the exercise of his office, is subject to a cri- 
ginal information in the court of King’s Bench. 

By the law of England, a jury, after the evidence given 
ypon the issue, ought to be kept together in some con- 
venient place, without meat or drink, fire or candle, and 
without speech with any, unless it be to the bailiff, and 
withhim ouly if they be agreed f. 

And the bailiff ought to be sworn to keep them to- 
zether, and not to suffer any one to speak with them +. 
Let the reader contrast these quotations with Mr. Coroner’s 
law, The following are the statutes which relate to the 
ofice of coroner :-— 

3 Ed.}1,¢c.9and10, 4 Ed. 1, stat 2. 14 Ed. 3, stat. 1, 
«8 28 Ed. 3, c. 6. 3 Hen. 7, c. 1. 1 Hen. 8, c. 7. 
33 Heu. 8, c. 12. L and 2 Ph.and M. c. 13. 25 Geo. 2, 
«23. 25 Geo. 2, c. 29. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Oct. 18, 1819. %, *. Fe 


SPPI PEL OPLEEFELIEL&PCELELEBOEEE 


THE GOSSIP. 


1 scorn to imitate and plagiarise ; 
But look and draw from nature’s rich supplies. 

Fanny Lovelace has received an accomplished educa- 
tion, and she has a good fortune in her own right. She 
isas neat a little figure, hovering round the sithe of two- 
aud twenty, as the mould of youth can form, and the 
beam of beauty irradiate. Coquetish, it is no wonder she 
has had, and still draws many lounging admirers after her. 
She has so musical a tongue dwelling within her little 
white even teeth, that it plays with fine cadences, and 
every one is charmed with them. Like a rosy bower 
winding to an elegant mansion, so are her lips. Her eyes 
are of the rolling kind, and when lit on a languishing 
young fellow, he seems struck by an electric flash. Asa 
proof that she is attractive, her sex speak of her with sang 


froid and nonchalance; and when she trips up the assem- 


bly-room with her white kids, drawn dalliantly on her 
polished arms, as the captain serenades her with lighter 
steps than when he marches at the parade under a morn- 
ing review, she elicits many whispers, and gives birth to 
athousand conjectures. One lady calls her an affected 
doll, and surveys her with up and-downescrutiny ; ano- 
ther designates her an embroiderer’s apprentice; a third 
isquite positive sheis the confectioner’s fascinatress ; while 
afourth affirms her to be a French governess: so much for 
false discrimination, and conclusions drawn from external 
‘ppearances, Well, [am egregiously surprised at the 
sillant captain’s taste!’ Ah! there’s no accounting for 
such unaccountable deviations from the lovely and beauti- 
ful! « Taste surpasses beauty ;’ aye, there it is! See how 
hedances! Her feet and figure are as easy and alert as 
ae! her spirits as vivacious as both: she is the be- 
wow» Inyananapierning which, when her charms are in play, 
yn young envy and caprice breathe coldly, gains the 
our of those ladies who are more splenetic and advanced 
ero jaundice of love emulations ; and she steps 
flr carriages with the most agreeable freedom. On 


* 12 Mod. Rep. 496. 
t 1 Inst. 997. 
t 2H, H. 296. 3 Burn, 803. 





account of her anti-nervous aperients, and delicious alter- 
atives, she seems essential to prevent a consumption of 
the spirits, for she produces more laughter by the relation 
of her adventures, than Abernethy’s blue-pill or the Chel- 
tenham salts. Most originals keep their journal, as in 
the instance of Sir Stephen Thunder, who amused hin- 
self in the literary exercise after dinner, to record, when at 
Gibraltar, that he dined at the ordinary, And this ts 
Miss Fanny’s specimen, which is more various, and, there- 
fore, more deserving :—* Monday,—met the officers at 
the Horse Guards; exchanged billet dour between Co- 
lonel Sash and the Creole Heiress: Opera with Lady Se- 
raphina Squander ; was obliged to translate, verbally, all 
through the representation, ‘Tuesday,—chattering much 
with Maggy Method, for a plan to be united to parson 
Eternaltongue: went to the amateur concert, where a 
country ’squire talked nonsense all the evening, about the 
Corn Bill, and the method of destroying the slugs from 
cabbages. Wednesday,—bad a tine ride in Lord Hurry- 
scurry’s tandem, to the public breakfast. ‘Thursday,— 
at the play: a noble puppy, apparently just out of his 
grandma’s snufi-box, slipt his card into my glove, ere I 
left the rotunda. Friday,—at Countess Picnic’s select 
party, where, like swallows before migration, a multitude 
met and—parted. Saturday, — gave five pounds to 
an unfortunate family; recorded promises; — revised 
anecdotes; polished tales; burnt love verses: and, in 
spite of ennui, heartily laughed at human folly. Sunday, 
—attended mass and resolved— 
««'To grow wiser and better as life runs away.” ” 

Thus I have given a transcript of our heroine; and, 
however it may have developed the foibles of social inter- 
course, there are two noble exertions for which we contribute 
our mite of praise to Miss Fanny,—for alleviating the suf- 
ferings of humanity, aud discharging an expensive though 
laudable education of a beloved orphan, her nephew. 


J.R.P. 


 LAAAAAAAAAA Ah eee ee 


WIFE SELLING. 

The scandalous and illegal practice of husbands selling 
their wives in open market, with a halter round their 
necks, under the vulgar notion, that they thereby get 
clear of their obligation of maintaining them, has of late 
years been too common, In many recent cases, this 
abominable conduct has been punished with laudable 
severity. The proceeding, however, is not quite so mo- 
dern as is generally supposed. An instance is mentioned 
by Lord Coke, in which a husband endeavoured to dis- 
pose of his wife by deed, and it may, perhaps, amuse 
some of our readers, to see a translation of it from the 
original law Latin :— 

‘ Know all men by this present writing, that I, John de 
Cameys, son and heir of Randulph de Cameys, of my own 
voluntary will, lave ig te and set over unto William Pay- 
nell, knight, my wife, Margaret de Cameys, daughter and 
heiress of John de Gattesden; and also have given and 
granted, released, and quit claimed, to the said William, all 
the goods and chattels, which the said Margaret has, or in 
future may become possessed of, and, also, whatever | possess 
of the goods and chattels, which the said Margaret, with their 
appurtenances, so that neither I, nor any other person in my 
name, shall in future claim any interest in the said Margaret, 
or in the goods and chattels of the said Margaret, with their 
appurtenances. I will and grant, and by this present writing 
confirm, that the said Margaret shall be and remain with the 
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said William, during the pleasure of the said William. In 
testimony whereof, Tiere to this present writing, affixed my 
seal.’ 

Lord Coke calls this, a * wouderful and unheard of 
grant.” 





THE HERMIT OF ORMSKIRK. 


Inthe year 1812, the writer of this article, being in the 
neighbourhood of Ormskirk, went with a small party to 
visit the * Hermit,’ as he was called, who lived about three 
miles from that town, ona part of the estate of Wilbraham 
Bootle, Esq. We found a venerable looking old man, 
his hair white as snow, with a mild and benevolent counte- 
nance, still retaining a little of the ruddy colour of youth, 
His manners, as one might expect from a hermit, were 
simple, yet civil, and even polite. He invited us into 
his little house, or hermitage, which is well sheltered 
with trees, and situated at the western extremity of his 
garden, which he cultivates with his own hands, and from 
which he derives the greater part, if not the whole, of his 
subsistence. He is a man of great devotional feeling—a 
Catholic. He is also a poet, at least a maker of rhymes; 
his compositions, some of which he shewed us, being chiefly 
paraphrases of the Scripturesin verse. We were toid he 
had spent the last thirty years of his life in this place, 
living in almost total seclusion from human society, like 
the hermits of whom we read in Catholic countries: a 

course of life which he at first embraced from a disap- 
pointment in love; we are not certain whether from un- 
requited attachment, or the perfidy of his mistress, 
Though it has been said, ‘that the age of chivalry is 
gone for ever,’ yet, we think, our fair readers will agree 
with us, that the depth of feeling, the devoted attachment 
to the sex, evinced by this singular individual, in a cold 
and calculating age, proves that there are still some traces 
remaining of that glorious period, whose light, as it were, 
shines back to us, like the rosy-tinged clouds of the west, 
which we gaze at for their beauty, but which remind us of 
the departure of that luminary now sunk below the hori- 
zon, whose presence gave to every object its variety of 
hue—which filled our hearts with love and joy, but whose 
absence will blot out the landscape, and leave us in the 
obscurity of night. 

We ought to have mentioned, that it is the intention of 
our hermit to be buried in his garden. At the request of 
a lady of the party, we wrote, soon after this visit, some 
verses as an inscription for his monument. We only 
wish we had fulfilled our £ task’ in a manner more wor- 
thy of the subject. | 


INSCRIPTION. 
Stranger! if thou hast come with curious feet, 
Totrace the beauties of this lone retreat, 
And now, with pond’ring eye, would’st wish to know 
Who sleeps so soundly in the grave below.— 
This garden’s narrow bound was his domain; 
The world beyond he deemed a scene of pain ; 
Of hopes, and fears, and joys producing sorrow, 
Of new born hopes that live not till to-morrow ; 
Of faithful love, by friends or fortune crost ; 
That true remains though fickle mistress lost. 
What, though no tender wife, at close of day, 
Blest his return and smil’d his cares away ; 
Nor prattling imps, when father’s steps they hear, 
Would run with eager voice his heart to cheer; 





ee 
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What, though domestic joys, to him unknown, 

Think not his heart became unfeeling stone. 

That spark of love, to infant man first given, 

God’s image is, the miniature of heaven : 

Fann’d with the breath of mutual love, we find 

It gently burns to warm all human kind ; 

E’en chill’d by blasts of cold neglect, ’twas seen 

To burn still bright in this secluded scene, 

The simple birds, of social man afraid, 

His play-mates were, joint tenants of the shade. 

When forth he walk’d to breathe the morning air, 

‘Lhe joyous lark was sure to meet him there ; 

The linnet, and the blackbird, and the thrush, 

Would greet his steps, and hop from bush to bush,— 

Would walk beside him on the path-way sand, 

His humble friends, and breakfast from his hand*. 
Of nature, each sublime and beauteous form, 

The feathery snow, the rainbow, and the storm, 

The sun, the silent clouds, still varying driven, 

‘The moon, the stars, and the blue arch of heayen— 

Were view’d by him with all a poet’s eye— 

Yet more—his pious mind would oft descry 

In these, the footsteps of the Deity ; 

Or emblems of th’ unseen mysterious power, 

Supporting all things each succeeding ieee — 

Fill’d with the scene, his soul would spurn the sod, 

‘ And look through nature up to nature’s God :’ 

With nature’s holy intluence supplied, 

With nature having liv’d, with nature died ! 


PRI PPELAP LE LOLP EL EPL LP LLL LHL 


PIGEONING. 
(FROM A NEW YORK PAPER.) 


Amonc the many frauds connected with lotteries, there 
is one called * pigeoning,’ the nature of which is not, per- 
haps, generally understood. Insurers have been in the 
practice of taking policies on numbers in lotteries, while 
drawing in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other distant 
places, For instance, they would insure that a certain 
number would not come out on a certain day, for which 
insurance they would ask a premium somewhat propor 
tioned to the risk. And they would take insurance in 
that way here, on the evening of the day in the morning 
of which the lottery had been drawn in Philadelphia or 
Baltimore. For it would appear impossible that a num- 
ber could be drawn at Philadelphia, at three o’clock, and 
information be had here in the evening of that day. But 
a gang of swindlers having engaged in a plot against the 
insurance offices, a line of expresses was established be- 
tween this city and Baltimore, by which information could 
be sent from that place here in ten hours, that is, twenty 
miles an hour throughout. By this means, the insurance 
offices often made insurance after the tickets were out, ani! 
the swindlers were well paid for their enterprise, trouble, 
and expense. It was not long before the secret was found 
out, and the offices soon established a rule not to insure 
any thing on a distant lottery after an early hour, say 
seven o’clock in the afternoon of the day on which there 
was a drawing. They now seemed secure, But, alas! 
there is no guarding against the cunning enterprize o! 
rogues. The swindlers, finding that horses would no 
longer answer their purpose, next searched the air for 
means, and pressed into their villainous service, the 110 
cent bird—the dove. Pigeons, of the species culled let- 
ter-carriers, were taken from their coop in this city, carried 


* This is literally a fact, and shews, that if man would treat with 


kindness these fellow commoners of the earth, how familiarly they 
would live with as. 
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» Philadel phia and Baltimore; the first drawn numbers 

»e then placed on their necks, they were then let loose, 
d, flying ato the air, over hill and dale, they would 
“yng tae numbers back here to their coops, in about one 
ur, from Philadelphia, and two hours from Baltimore. 
The insurers Were again hit to a great extent, and the 
wpdlers triumphed in their villainy. Hence, wheneyer 
,qumber is insured, which at the time is known to be 
out, that number Is said to be * pigeoned,’ and the term 
sigeouing 18 now extended to almost all that kind of 
kuavery Which is practised against insurers, It is a cu- 
sous fact, that those swindlers- were never indicted, al- 
though they practised their villainy openly. The reason 
that, by our law, insurance is itself indictable, and 
whenever a swindler in this way was threatened, he threat- 
sed back again, and that always settled the account. It 
yas also a fear of indictment which made the insurers pay 
wen in these cases, when they knew they were § pigeoned.’ 
ur law in this respect is detective, inasmuch as it makes 
‘illainy secure and fearless, and ought to be altered, 


PPPP PII E LE PLOPE LER LEVEL 


STATISTICS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Comparative Table of the Extent, Population, Riches, 
Debts, Revenues, and Taxes, of Great Britain and 
France, for the year 1819. 


Great Britain and Ireland. France. 
Surface eeoeeveeeves 2) sl 14,000 hect. 52,000,000 
Population «see. 12,600,000 ind. 20,827,000 


jyricultural Capital 61,000,000,000 fr. 57,522,000,000 
Gross produce of 


Agriculture. ne 3,875,000,000 4,679,000,000 
Net produce ditto.. 1,461,300,000 1,345,000,000 
Gross produce of 

Manufacturing } 2,250,000,000 1,404,000,000 

Industry .... 

Horses, Mules, &c. 1,818,000 1,657,000 
Ustm, e.ccscccce 7,200,000 4,682,000 
Sheep, &c, seceee 40,860,000 35,189,000 
Value of Exports.. 1,600,000,000 370,000,000 
Cottonimp. & wrought 25,000,000 10,500,000 
Public Debt ecee 20,000,000,000 3,050,000,000 
Interest thereon .. 1,000,000,000 232,000,000 
Rev, of the state . —1,500,000,000 889,210,000 
Propor. of Individuals 1,800,000,000 827,790,000 


(Gazette de France.) 
_The population of Great Britain and Irelaud is, accord- 
ig to the best authorities, about 17,000,000 souls. 








Original Poetry. 


PPPPIeF 


TO MISS B*****, 


Tuo’ my feverish pulse beats high, 

And the shade of eve draws nigh; 

Tho’ my jaded spirits sink, 

And ’tis almost too much to think ; 

How can [ better cheer my drooping heart, 

Than with the thoughts of thee, my dearest part? 


Tho’ my mind, with care opprest, 
Seeks in vain for grateful rest ; 

ho’ my brain distracted whirls, 
Nor heeds the search for learning’s pearls, 
Still roving fancy fondly points to thee, 
And gilds, with brighter opes, my destiny. 








— a + ee eee - ——— 


Tho’, by unkindness’ bitter scorn, 

This wretched heart of mine be torn; 
‘Tho’, by ingratitude’s deep sting, 
Affection’s warmth be withering; 

Still the world’s cruel ills 1 can forgive— 
Stull for the love of thee endure to live. 


Then, malice, I defy thy power, 

Misfortune lingers but an hour; 

Ingratitude makes no deep wound, 

My heart to all indifferent found ; 

For should thy love, dear E* ***, I enjoy, 

Scarce could the world’s severest woes annoy ! 
Soho, July, 1817. * *M. 


PLIES LL EP EPL PPL LLL PPL 


ON THE DEATH OF MY FRIEND. 
And hast thou gone for ever, this fickle world left, 
And yielded to death’s all destructive controul; 


And am I of thee, my dear Edward, bereft, 
Of thee whom I priz’d, who wert dear to my soul : 


I thought ’twas a vision, a false flitting dream, 

Till I heard those wild notes which the silent air rend; 
Tis the croak of the raven, the owlets shrill scream, 

As they hover above the cold form of my friend. 


How oft have we wandered, in youth’s happy day, 
When no sorrow we knew, and were strangers to pain ; 
And as each happy moment had flitted away, 
We thought not we never should see them again. 


How soon have they vanish’d, how quick have they flown, 
Oh, say what to cheer me assistance can lend ; 

That peace Lhave cherish’d that peace I have known, 
Is interr’d with the cold wasted form of my friend. 


And was not stern death e’en unwilling and loth 

To destroy those blessed moments we often have known, 
When an insult to one was insult to both, 

And the life of my Edward was dear as my own. 


How oft, when thou hast been reposing in sleep, 

Have I silently watched that lov’d form to defend ; 
But now the sad task of my soul is to weep 

O’er the sod that contains the pale corse of my friend. 


Farewell to thee, Edward, for never again 
On this earth shall I see thee, dear friend of my youth; 
Thou hast left it for ever, with angels to reign, 
In the regions of purity, honour, and truth. 


Farewell, till the mighty Creator of all 
Shall that mandate enforce to which monarchs must bend, 
And my soul from this earthly corruption recall, 
To reside, undivided, with Edward my friend. 
J.D. NeEwMan. 


SLIP LEPOPEDEPF 


ODE TO CORINNA, 
On her Birth-day, September 7th, 1819. 


Arise, arise ! 
For lo! theskies, 
F'us’d with the solar ray, 
Are beaming bright, 
‘Ll’ adorn with light 
Corinna’s natal day! 
Come, ye kindred hearts, who know 
All the warmth of passion’s glow, 
All the ecstacy of love, 
All its mighty power to move. 
Hie ye here in social throng, 
Join the gratulative song ; 
Unite, with me, to raise the lay,— 
Greet Corinna’s natal day ! 
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And do these eyes again behold 

The due return of this blest hour? 
And has another year been told, 

And [ still captive to thy power? 
Yes, yes, nor would I change my state 
‘ For all the world calls good or great ;’ 

And should misfortune’s tempests lour, 
Possess’d of thy rich jewel-heart, 

I’d brave affliction’s keenest dart. 
Accept, Corinna, all the joy, 

That he, who knows thy virtues rare, 
Can render thee—Oh! sweet employ, 

Those virtues and that joy to share: 
Words are but impotent and weak 
Th’ o’erflowings of my heart to speak ; 

So boundless my bet wishes are— 
To name them all—a mighty task— 

But one—thy happiness [ ask ! 


Blessings, sweet as early dew, 
Ever varied, ever new ; 

Brighter than they yet have done, 
Still attend thee, fairest one ! 
Life, with its enjoyment—health, 
(Better than the mines of wealth,) 
Stull be thine for many a year, 
And I be spared this bliss to hear. 


Arise, arise ! 
And may the skies, 
Fus’d with the solar ray, 
Kver beam bright, 
‘Tl’ adorn with light 
Corinna’s natal day ! 
Sept. 7, 1819. L. 








Sine Arts, 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Leonardo da Vinci exhibited in his paintings, the most 
lively touches of fire and vivacity. Awfully bold, yet 
critically correct, sublimely grand, yet purely natural, he 
added the acute penetration of the philosopher to the 
experienced skill of the artist. He was placed, by his 
father, in the school of Andrew Verocchio, a Florentine 
painter, who, in consequence of the skill which his pupil 
attained, abandoned his pencil in despair. He regarded 
painting not as a mechanical art, but as a sublime sci- 
ence. With some painters, the robe is the only distinc- 
tion of majesty, but with him, the princely air, the digni- 
fied demeanour, and the majestic visage, impressed the 
spectator with feelings of reverential awe. Not satisfied 
with the mere delineation of corporeal objects, he soared 
to, and attained the display of the incorporeal agents— 
the passions, which he described with peculiar force. He 
required much time to complete his paintings, and, there- 
fore, they were in a highly finished state. The harmoni- 
ous softness of his colouring, and the rich beauty of his 
colours, are to be regarded as the minor excellencies of so 
great an artist. He excelled in moral and natural philo- 
sophy, architecture, carving, mechanics, geometry, and 
was graced with the accomplishment of every science, 
which could add skill to the painter and ornament to the 
gentleman. He prepared the materials for a treatise on 
painting, which have been since compiled, and contain 
many very useful hints to artists. Raffaele, who had been 
under the care of Perugino, hearing of the illustrious 
fame of da Vinci, placed himself under his tuition, and 





a 
soon became an enthusiastic admirer of his new 
viewing with indifference the harsh and unnatural mann 

of Perugino, when compared with the firm and majestic 
outline of Leonardo. The different courts of Europe. 
desirous of possessing the acquisition of the talents of Da 
Vinci, endeavoured to win him to their presence, by thee 
most flattering encomiums and liberal promises, but w 
was most attached to his patron, Francis 1, of France, jp 
whose arms he expired, at an advanced age, leaving behind 
him, for his monument, the fame of a great and good 
man, * +o, 


The Drama, 


PPI ILLE? 


Drury Lane.—On Wednesday night, a new musical 
drama, in three acts, entitled, the Fisherman’s Hut, was 
produced at this theatre. It is stated to be one of the 
unfinished productions of the late Mr. Tobin, but, unless 
we had been told the circumstance, we should have as. 
cribed it to humbler pens than the author of The Curfew 
and The Honey Mcon. The following is a brief sketch of 
the plot :— 


Rosano and Durazzo, two Italian noblemen, are rive] 
suitors for the hand of the Countess of Modena, and have 
agreed to decide their pretensions by the sword, but are in- 
terrupted by the appearance of the Countess, who, to prevent 
the expected catastrophe, agrees to decide their claims, if 
they will swear solemnly to respect her decision. They 
swear, and the election is made in favour of Rosano; but 
Durazzo, not respecting his oath, secretly vows to interrupt 
the nuptials, and carries the lady off by force on board a ves- 
sel, ready tor the purpose. Nicolino, a fisherman, having 
caught a diamond necklace in his net, sells it to Balthasar, an 
old Jew, to whose daughter he is attached, while the Jew is 
also enamoured of Martha, the sister of Nicolino. A reward 
of 1000 ducats being offered for the discovery of the Coun- 
tess, describing her dress, and a diamond necklace she wore, 
the Jew, for the sake of the reward, informs against Nicolino, 
who is brought before the Judge, charged with the abduction, 
if not the murder, of the Countess, but, on protesting his in- 
nocence, he is suffered to go at liberty until sunset, and then 
to be hanged, if he has not discovered the Countess, which 
he is fortunate enough to do. ‘The magistrate is also smitten 
with the beauty of Martha, who comes to sue for her brother, 
and promises to obtain his pardon, upon terms not consistent 
with female virtue, and agrees to visit Mariha in the evening, 
with her brother’s pardon in his pocket, in the disguise of the 
Jew. Balthazar has obtained a similar promise from Martha, 
on his interceding for her brother, and is appointed to visit 
her at the same hour, in the garb of the magistrate. They 
both keep their appointment, are placed in separate closets, 
and then exposed to each other and to the peasantry. Rosano 
assembles a strong force of fishermen, &c. attacks the castle 
of Durazzo, to which the latter had conveyed the Countess, 
in consequence of his vessel being destroyed by lightning. 
He encounters and overcomes his rival, sets fire to the castle, 
recovers his fair prize, and—forgives Durazzo, on the conér 
tion of having his future friendship. 

With every feeling of respect for the memory of Tobin, 
we cannot but regret, that his friends should not have 
valued it more than by the production of this pieces 
which exhibits the utmost poverty in plot, language, 40 
incident. A fisherman finding a diamond necklace 10 
his net—a judge liberating a man charged with murder, 
on his bare promise to return and bé hanged after su 
set ; and an old Jew cutting off his beard, to go into..! 
intrigue with a pretty girl; area few of the improbe® 7 
ties of this story. The performers made as much of the 
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arts as it was possible for them to do. Dowton as the 


lew, and Munden as the Judge, were highly amusing, 
od the best scenes in the piece were between them. The 
son were by no means good, nor the music, with the 
xception of the overture, deserving of notice. A prologue 
«js spoken by Mr. Pope, and the epilogue by Mr. Ellis- 
on, Mrs. Edwin, and Mrs. Orger; it was rather spirited, 
.t much too tedious and too egotistical, There is now 
trong feeling with the public, in favour of Mr, Ellis- 
naand ¢ Old Drury,’ but let him not draw on it too freely. 
The piece was received very indulgently by a crowded 
house, but we do not anticipate it can run long. 
Covent Garpen.—Congreve’s admirable comedy of 
Lore for Love has been repeated at this theatre. A 
»omedy possessing so much sterling merit, could not fail 
being attractive, if justice was done in the performance 
fit, and this has been decidedly the case here, Mr. 
farren, as Foresight, displayed his accustomed discrimi- 
ution and perception of the lines of comic character, and 
sas a fine contrast to the tyrannical and unfeeling father, 
gost faithfully personated by Mr. Terry. Valentine 
wuld not have been placed in better hands than Mr. C. 
Kemble, who never fails in genteel comedy. Mr. Abbott, 
s Scandal, was judicious and gentleman-like. Farley 
s Jeremy, and Emery as the Sailor, were quite at home. 
\rs. Davison played the part of Angelica, and displayed 
erusual vivacity and comic talent : and Miss Brunton 
sis the very Hoyden that Congreve drew. The managers 
this theatre cannot do better, than by the revival of 
uch good old plays as Love for Love, which is one of the 
ist comedies in our language. 

Qn Monday, a Mr. Amherst made his debut at this 
teatrey in the character of Alexander the Great. This 
gutlenan has been (we believe) transplanted from the 
legency,—a pretty daring flight, in which he has failed. 
He was not only totally ineffective in himself, but he con- 
‘wed to neutralize the talents of every performer who 
speared in the same scene with him. When Mr. Am- 
‘est has passed the ordeal of all the London Theatres, 
‘om the Regency upwards, he may, perhaps, gain the 
‘uk ofa third rate performer at Drury Lane or Covent 
tarden, but, until then, we warn him not to attempt it. 
urREY THeatre.—This house was open on Mon- 
wy night last, for the benefit of Mrs. T. Dibdin, under 
“auspices of the Duke and Duchess of Kent. The 
Huse was crowded to excess, and it was another flattering 
Stony of the high estimation in which the personal 
Hents of the manager and his amiable partner, are held. 
‘h, Huntley, whom report had sent to ¢ the tomb of all 
“t Capulets,’ appeared, and was greeted with the most 
‘)turous applause, on his recovery from a severe indispo- 
vt. At the conclusion of the second piece, Mr. T. 


hd} . e ° 
Jindin delivered the following address, which was loudly 


“vlauded — 








4 Ladies and Gentlemen,—lI have, this evening, to offer you 
tp respectful tribute of my acknowledgment, for your 
“ vours during the closing season, under auspices so 
_ ourable, and patronage so illustrious, that, conscious as I 
™ your repeated approbation within these walls, and your 
M durable reports beyond them, have been the original 
;.°s Of the respectability this house has attained, I shall, 


“< 


fod ou might doubt the truth of formal and embellished 
Reerely entreat you will credit me, when I simply say, I 
Ith and gratefully thank you. 

>, 148 been customary, at the close of a theatrical cam- 








» 








been made to attract and amuse them; I don’t know whether 
such retrospection would become me, but I have to advance 
one proud and gratifying fact, which is, that all our humble 
attempts have been met more than half way by yveur liberal 
indulgence and decided appr@bation., For the ensuing sea- 
son, inaddition to the numerous favourites you have hitherto 
sanctioned, several performers of distinguished abilities are 
engaged, or in treaty; and many promising dramatic (or, I 
believe, | may only say melo-dramatic) productions are ina 
forward state of arrangement. My attached friends and allies, 
the performers and artists of the establishment, whose generous 
exertions | must again thank, as having procured me all yonr 
favours, desire to be conjoined with me in fervent recollection 
of the support you have collectively and individually accorded 
them ; and assuring you, while respectfully taking leave till 
Christmas, that, in our future operations, although it may not 
be in the power of mortals to command success, it shall ever 
be our firm and honest endeavour to deserve it.’ 


ApveLput Tueatre.—This house, which has under- 
gone some judicious decorations, opened on Monday night, 
with a new piece, in which all the performers noticed in 
our last made their appearance. In addition to which, 
Mrs. Allsop played Dollalolla, in Tom Thumb, most 
admirably. 





Literary and Scientific Lntelliqence. 


PPP PEELE? 


Removing a Windmill.—We read, in the journal of North 
Brabant, very curious details on the removal of a windmill, 
entire, to the distance of 5520 feet from the place where it 
was originally erected. ‘This removal was effected in twelve 
days, and the mill will soon be ready for use in its new situas 
tion. Nothing was taken out of the interior of this enormous 
mass, and the mill itself was in operation during its transport. 
A glass filled with water, which was in the gallery, did not 
experience the least agitation, though the mill advanced 400 
feet each day. A building connected with the mill, and built 
principally of stone, and being 25 feet high, 23 broad, and 27 
long, was then removed after it, in five days. Not a stone 
was shaken from its place or a glass broken. ‘The ¢raineau for 
the carriage of the mill was constructed in the simplest man- 
ner, and the whole operation did honour to M. Homberger, 
of Osterwick, who directed the work. 

Chesnut Wood substituted for Ouk-bark.—There is anaccount 
given by Mr. W. Sheldon, in Professor Silliman’s Journa/, 
of the chesnut-tree, and the application of its wood to the 
purposes of tanning and dyeing. By analysis it has been 
found, that chesnut tvood contains twice as much tanning as 
cleaned oak-bark, and six-sevenths as much colouring matter 
as logwood. Leather tanned with it is described as superior 
to that tanned with oak-bark. Ink made with it is admirable, 
and, in dyeing, it seems to have a greater affinity for wool, 
than either galls or sumach, causing, therefore, a more per- 
manent colour. 

Curious Effects of Peruvian Bark.—A ¥rench merchant, 
M. Delpech, residing at Guayra, in the Caraccas, had stored 
up a large quantity of fresh cinchona, in apartments which 
were afterwards required forthe reception of some travellers 
as guests. ‘These apartinents contained each eight or ten 
thousand pounds of bark, and, in consequence of its fermen- 
tation, the heat was much greater here than in the other parts 
of the house, rendering the place somewhat disagreeable. 
One of the beds placed in these rooms, was occupied by a 
traveller, ill of a malignant fever ; after the first day, he found 
himself much better, though he had taken no medicine ; ina 
few days, he felt himself quite recovered, without any medi- 
cal treatment whatsoever. ‘This unexpected success induced 
M. Delpech to make some other trials; several persons, ill 
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of fever, were placed succe:ssively in his magazine of cincho- 
na, and they were all speeslily cured, simply by the effluvia 
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ofthe bark. It happened, that a bale of coffee and some 
common French brandy were kept in the same place for 
some months; one of the brandy bottles happened to be un- 
corked, and, on examination, it was found to possess a slight 
aromatic taste, to be more tonic and very superior to common 
brandy. The coffee also was much altered; when roasted, 
it was more bitter than common coffee, and left in the mouth 
a taste similar to that of an infusion of bark. It is to be ob- 
served, that the bark which produced all these effects, was 
fresh; and the question, whether that of commerce would 
produce the same effects, can only be answered by experi- 
ment. 

The Balloon.—The following memoranda are from the 
journal of Messrs. Livingston and Sadler, who recently as- 
cended in a balloon from Liverpool :— 

‘ Ascended from the area of the Liverpool Workhouse, at 
fourteen minutes past two o’clock in the afternoon, in a north- 
east direction. From the hazy state of the atmosphere, our 
view was much confined. 

‘ Kept near the earth, the better to gratify the spectators. 
Drank to the health of the ladies who presented the banners, 
and to our numerous kind friends. We could distinctly hear 
the military music and the cheers of the people, for a consi- 
derable time, when we must have been, at least, amile above 
the earth. 

‘ Twenty-five minutes before four, (elevation about a mile 
and a hal?) passed over to the left of Chorley, and could 
see the people running outto observe us; and distinctly heard 
them invite usto descend, and pay them a visit. 

‘ Quarter before four, near Skipton ; threw out ballast ; and 
reached a current blowing more to the east, and could see 
the river Humber. 

‘Five minutes past four, (elevation about four miles,) cold 
most intense, thermometer down at six degrees; considerable 
quantity of gas allowed to escape ; passing over a very barren 
country; opened the valve, and descended low; could just 
hear the people below cry out, ‘* Yorkshire.” 

‘ Ten minutes before five, observed the sea, and made in- 
stant preparations to alight. 

‘Grappling-iron broke ; car thrown with great violence 
"a arising piece of ground; Mr. Livingston considerably 

rnised, 

‘Five minutes past five, secured the balloon, at about six 
miles distance from the sea; procured a post-chaise, and pro- 
ceeded to Stockton.’ 

We understand, that the sun was neyer visible to them dur- 
ing the whole time ; sunshine was the only thing indeed want- 
ing, to render the spectacle complete, as the variegated colours 
of the silk, by reflecting the solar light, would have greatly 
enhanced the beauty of the spectacle. 


The Bee. 


Floriferis ut apes in saliibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
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Signs of the Times.—Among the prophecies long familiar 
among the Scottish people, ond popularly attributed to Tho- 
mas the Rhymer, was one—‘ That when a thistle should be 
seen to grow from the top of the Fountain-well, in Edinburgh, 
@ stone building after the old fashion,) salt would become 

earer than meal!’ In the course of time, a thistle was seen 
to grow from the top of this building, and, ere the season of 
its appearance had elapsed, Mr. Pitt introduced his famous 
tax on salt, by which the prophecy was even more than 
realised. —Swift has a prophecy somewhat of the same de- 
scription, respecting the Annus Mirabilis, and which, to all 
appearance, Is as near about its fulfilment—‘ When the dra- 

on on the "? of Bow Church shall visit the grasshopper on 
the Royal Exchange, it will shew that tremendous trans- 
mutations are to be expected.’ These two ancient emblems 
are now actually lying in social contact, in a builder’s yard, 
behind Broad Street. 





——_—_—=: 

A remark of the celebrated Mrs. Carter, deceased. 
young gentleman now living, who presented her with a 
parts of Kees’s Cyclopedia as were then published, js io 
cially applicable to present circumstances. Opening the ie 
at the name Adam, she observed, that doubt was thrown on 
the authenticity of the Scriptures ; she closed it, and ie 
accepting the set of books in these words :—‘ I consider ti: 
asa Christian, I am in the situation of a person possessing . 
good estate, and it is not my interest to endeavour to find 4 
flaw in my title to it.’ 

Rhoderick Dhu’s Ambuscade realized.—During the present 
visit of Prince Leopold, to Scotland, he was much struck ang 
delighted by a scene, conjured by the imagination of hj, 
noble host, at Kinrara, and which almost realised the appari- 
tion of Roderick Dhu’s mountain ambuscade. Prince Leo. 
pold, conducted by his host, ascended Tor Alvie, where the 
Marchioness of Huntley, and a small party of High!and ladies 
and gentlemen, waited to receive him. In the middle of this 
ceremonial, and amidst comparative stillness and solitude, the 
piper suddenly sounded the 7 bap note :— 

‘ Wild as the scream of the curlieu, 
From crag to crag the signal flew ; 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears, and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles gray their lances start, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart ; 
The rushes and the willow wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife : 
‘That whistle garrison’d the glen 

At once with five hundred men.’ 

In an instant, the height was transformed into something 
like a beleaguered station, where the marquis and his guest 
stood pre-eminent, encircled by several hundreds of hardy 
Highlanders, equipped in their native warlike garb—each 

ouring forth, the ‘ wild greeting of the mountaineer’ to this 
illustrious stranger. 


ecline;| 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


PPPILALELE? 


Several Communications, received in the course of the Week, are 
under consideration ; and others, intended for insertion, shall have 
place as fast as we can make room for them. 

Errata in our last, p. 350, col. ii, lines 11 and 12 from the bot- 
tom, for ‘ sculptor-room’ read ‘ sculpture-room ;’ and p. 351, col. i, 
line 11, for ‘ are of the most’ read ‘ are not of the most.’ 


AANA TNC I 
MRS. ROCHE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in four large vols. 12mo, price 28s. 
THE MUNSTER COTTAGE BOY; a Tale, by 
Maria Regina Roche, Author of the Children of the Abbey, &c4} 
‘And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar Boy.’ 
Printed for A.K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall Street. 
The following will appear this Winter: 
DACRESFIELD; or, Vicissitudes on Earth, by Cordelia, Chief 
Lady of the Court of Queen Mab, 4 vols. : 
THe HIGHLAND Caste, and the Lowland Cottage, by Rosalia 
St. Clair, Author of The Blind Beggar, &c. 4 vols. 
DisoRDER and ORDER, by Amelia Beauclerc, Author of Mon- 
treithe ; or, The Peer of Scotland, &c. 3 vols. , 
O_p Manor Hous, by Charlotte Smith, 4 vols. gnd Edition. 
DUKE OF CLARENCE, by E. M. F., 4 vols. and Edition. 


ee ee 


LONDON :—Published by J. Limprrp, 53, Holywell Streets 
neer St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements are T° 
ceived, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are 4 
he addressed. Sold also by SourER, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yar : 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; GrapgL, Liverpool; and by all Books¢ 














lers and Newsvenders in the United Kiugdom. Privted by 
Davipson, Old Boswell Court, 
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